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Fireside Chat... 


Hearthstone presents the first of 
a series of twelve character sketches 
of outstanding personalities written 
by Thomas Curtis Clark—well- 
known poet, anthologist of Ameri- 
can poetry and former Literary 
Editor of The Christian Century. 
After reading the inspiring 
‘‘Woodrow Wilson, Product of a 
Christian Home,’’ you will be wait- 
ing for the story of February’s 
outstanding personality— Marie 
Curie. 

You will find on page 12 a frank 
discussion of the problems of the 
alcoholic and his family. Those 
who are closest to him, by acting 
wisely, may be those who can help 
him most. The author, Frank T. 
Hoadley, is the pastor of the Blue 
Hills Baptist Church in Hartford, 
Connecticut. 


‘*., if your child is going to be 
able to say, ‘‘My mom and dad 
understand me and the world in 
which I live,’’ you must ‘‘ Know 
Child’s Teacher.’? How 
parents may accomplish this is des- 
eribed on page 4 by Stanly J. 
Keach, minister of the Second Bap- 
tist Church of Palmer, Massachu- 
setts. 


Your 


Today, when the well-being of 
the world’s tomorrow is so much 
dependent upon, not how Ameri- 


¢ans speak Christianity and demoe- 
racy, but upon how they practice 


it, the problems touched upon in 
‘A Mother Faces Prejudice,’ are 
every Christian’s problems. The 
author, Nora Jiles Hill, is the wife 
of the Director of the Baptist Edu- 
cational Center in Harlem, New 
York City. 


: 
: 


EA New Song’. .. 


Thus saith the Lord, he that created the heavens, and stretched them 


—Hva Luoma. 


forth; he that spread abroad the earth and that which cometh out of W 
A Word 


it; he that giveth breath unto the people upon it, and spirit to them 
that walk therein: I, the Lord, have called thee in righteousness, and 
will hold thy hand, and will keep thee, and give thee for a covenant 
of the people, for a light of the Gentiles; to open the blind eyes, to 

_bring out the prisoners from the dungeon, and them that sit in dark- 
ness out of the prisonhouse. I am the Lord, that is my name; and my 

glory will I not give to another, neither my praise unto graven images. 
Behold, the former things are come to pass, and new things do I de- 
clare; before they spring forth I tell you of them. 

Sing unto the Lord a new song, and his praise from the end of the 
earth; ye that go down to the sea, and all that is therein, the isles, and 
the inhabitants thereof. Let the wilderness and the cities thereof lift 
up their voice, the villages that Kedar doth inhabit; let the inhabitants 


of Sela sing, let them shout from the top of the mountains. Let them... |, , 

give glory unto the Lord, and declare his praise in the islands. .G*s ey 
—Isaiah 42:5-12.  PACIE KS 3 
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from 
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—The Woodrow Wilson Foundation. 


mothers of character and true 
worth. Genuine greatness does not 


: : oodr Ow usually spring out of a barren 
eo ground; it hasits roots in the rich 
; earth of domestic idealism and 

g SOr. sterling character. 


Washington, leaving for his life 
work, was admonished by his 


THE “IMPORTANCE OF the 


home is emphasized by a study 

of those men and women who have 1G) He C) Gi : 
attained greatness. With few ex- 

ceptions they have come from > 


_ homes in which ideals were found, 
and most of them had fathers and OME 


Py 


mother never to forget to pray; 
and the great American did not 
forget, for he sought Divine Provi- 
dence continually as he met the 
erises of war and statesmanship. 
Lincoln testified: ‘‘ All that I am, 
or hope to be, I owe to my angel 
mother.’’ Benjamin Franklin 
wrote the inscription for the graves 
of his parents, and in it he paid 
this tribute: ‘‘He was a pious and 
prudent man, she a discreet and 
virtuous woman.’’ And Franklin 
once said: ‘‘Let thy child’s first 
lesson be obedience, and the second 
will be what thou wilt.’ Napo- 
leon Bonaparte is condemned as a 
devastating warrior, but he was 
not without some wisdom; for he 
said: ‘‘Let France have good 
mothers, and she will have good 
sons.’’ 


It is surprising to find how many 
of the great ones of the world came 
from the homes of ministers; 
homes in which Christian ideals 
had first place, homes in which 
character was something most to be 
prized. And Woodrow Wilson, 
whose figure attained world fame 
during the First World War and 
whose visions of a veritable King- 
dom of God on earth will never die, 
was the product of the manse. 

Moreover, Woodrow Wilson’s 
forebears were of sturdy Christian 
stock. Early in the nineteenth 
eentury his grandfather, James 
Wilson, turned his eyes from his 
home in the British Isles and he 
said, ‘‘I will seek my fortune in 


that great country, the United _ 


States.’? On the way over, that 
adventurous Scotch-Irishman met 


-among his fellow passengers an 


Trish lassie who speedily won his 
love; and upon landing in New 
York City they were married. 
Going to Philadelphia, the happy 
groom secured a position in a pub- 
lishing house and after a time the 
-eouple removed to Steubenville, 
Ohio, where he founded a news- 
paper. Of the ten children that 
came to their home, the youngest 


was Joseph. Of a brilliant mind, 


- 


he was sent to college and later 
to a theological school. Returning 
to Steubenville, he met Janet 


q 


- Woodrow, and after three years of 
Sen the two were married, 


and Joseph Wilson took up teach- 
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The story of the “magnificent dreamer’... 


ing; but soon he gave up that pro- 
fession to take a Presbyterian 
church in Staunt6m, Virginia. 

Into this minister’s home came 
several children, the third being a 
bright boy, Thomas Woodrow. 
When he was two years old, his 
father removed to Augusta, Geor- 
gia, to take charge of a large 
church. In the southern city 
young ‘‘Tommy’’ had many happy 
days; he was the recognized leader 
of his adoring playmates. Then, 
when he was about five years old, 
came the dark cloud of the Civil 
War and the boy began to think of 
serious things. He was naturally 
serious, for he was not strong 
physically, and his weak eyes made 
it necessary for him to wear 
olasses. 

But ‘‘Tommy’’ Wilson was not 
discouraged. He was imaginative 
—so much so that he pretended to 
himself for months that he was an 
admiral, living the part and some- 
times sending accounts which he 
had written of astounding naval 
affairs to the Navy Department. 
To these reports he always signed 
the impressive title, ‘‘ Admiral 
Wilson.’’ ‘With such adventures 
and with close study the lad spent 
his years in Augusta. By the time 
he had reached the age of seven- 
teen he had become something of 
a scholar, and his parents decided 
to send him to Davidson College in 
South Carolina. It was a small 
college and the boys were obliged 
to care for their rooms and build 
their own fires. Young Wilson 


_was a favorite with his school- 


mates. He liked baseball, though 
he was not a skilled player; and he 
liked to take long walks in the 
country, alone, so that he could 
have opportunity to think. He 
could converse well on almost any 
subject; he could especially dis- 
euss history with ability and 
authority. Toward the close of 
his first year at Davidson, he was 
taken ill and returned home—to 
Wilmington, North Carolina, 
where his father had taken a 


By 
THOMAS 
CURTIS 
CLARK 


with view to his entering Prince- 
ton University. 


So, FOR MANY months, the 
young scholar studied for the 
Princeton examinations with his 
learned father as teacher and close 
comrade. But his father saw that 
he took time for long walks, base- 
ball, and strolls along the Wil- 
minegton water front, where he 
could hear the tales of sailors who 
had returned from distant lands. 
After a year of home study, young 
Woodrow—for he had discarded 
the name ‘‘Tommy’’—passed the 
Princeton examinations, and in the 
fall of 1875 he found himself a 
member of a class containing many 
students of scholarly habits. 


Woodrow, though not a ‘‘star 
student,’’ had a deep love of 
learning and set about becoming 
versed in history and government, 
in which he was especially inter- 
ested. As he read of great states- 
men he began to feel a desire to 
enter public life and serve in great 
eauses. He soon began to win 
honors in debating and in writing 
papers on government. When he 
had reached his senior year, he had 
gained such knowledge that he 
wrote an excellent article on ‘‘Cab- 
inet Government in the United 
States’’ which was published in a 
leading magazine. 

Graduating from Princeton, 
young Wilson went to the Uni- 
versity of Virginia to study law, 
and at the completion of his 
courses he went to Atlanta, 
Georgia, and hung out his shingle 
along with a friend of his. But 
the law was not for him; he had 
little business. After eighteen 
months he decided to turn to teach- 
ing. As he had now found a 
‘‘twin soul’’—one Ellen Axson, 


church. Then his parents thought~..who lived near Atlanta—he de- 


it best for him not to return, but cided that he must get busy and 


to stay at home for some tutoring... (Continued on page 47.) 
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Some of us parents discover, as 
our children grow older each year, 
that it takes a tremendous amount 
of time and knowledge on our part 
to keep up with them. One of the 
greatest compliments which a child 
can pay his parents is to be able 
to say: ‘‘My mom and dad under- 
stand me and the world in which 
I live.’’? And the world in which 
children live includes a large place 
for school and teachers, both dur- 
ing the week and on Sundays in 
the church. If your child is going 
to be able to say about you ‘‘My 
parents understand me,’’ then you 
as parents must know your child’s 
teacher. : 


Tea 


A popular magazine for parents 
recently included an article writ- 
ten by a twelve-year-old girl. She 
had many illuminating things to 
say about teachers. 

““Teachers are the most impor- 
tant adults to know about of all 
because they are in charge of what 
happens to you when you go to 
school, and most people are in 
school from when they ean first talk 
and get around by themselves until 
after they have grown up... . 
Teachers know the things you want 
to know and are supposed to help 
you get to know them too. . . 
Theve are some teachers who have 
just gotten tired of children be- 
cause of the bothersome things they 
do and do not like them anymore. 
This kind do not help you to learn 
very much, but you can’t do much 
about it... . The worst kind of 
teachers to have are the kind that 
like some children and don’t like 
others. . . . Luckily, more teachers 
are the best kind. They like all of 
the kids at least a little whether 
they are a trouble to them or not. 
... You do not have to worry about 
getting along with them because 
they already know how to get along 
with you.’’ 


*Jennifer Owsley, ‘“‘A Handy Guide to 
Grownups,”’ Parents Magazine, May, 1950, 
p. 40. Soon to be reprinted in a book 
published by Random House, Inc. Used 
by courtesy of the publishers. 
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This girl knew her teachers. 
How well do parents know their 
child’s teacher ? 


Why Is It Important? 


Many parents do not know their 
child’s public school teacher and 
are barely acquainted with his 
church school teacher. This may 
be true even in the small local | 
church if the child’s parents never | 
attend church with him and have ~ 
little contact with the church. 
When church membership is rather . 
large, distance and Varied interests 
hinder even a casual acquaintance. 
But let us consider why it is im- 
portant for parents to know their 
child’s teacher. ; 

1. ‘‘The curriculum is 90 per 
cent teacher.’’ We are indebted 
to Dr. Harry Munroe for this 
thought. No matter what public 
or church school our children at- 
tend; no matter what subjects are 
taught, what lesson materials used 
—the curriculum, the total impres- 
sion made upon the child, is that 
which the teacher supplies. Even — 
the Bible itself could not effectively 
be taught by the wrong iind of 
teacher. a 


Ralph Waldo Emerson is re. 
ported to have written to his — 


daughter who was away at school: 


atiay WIA Kalin pm a 


“The curriculum is 90% teacher.” 


“Tt is not what you study but with 
whom you study that matters.’’ 

This is particularly true in the 
ehurch school, for religion is 
caught as much as it is taught. 
Parents will want to know if their 
ehild’s teacher has had an expe- 
rience of the living Christ and has 
genuine love for God and for chil- 
dren. They will want to know if 
their child’s teacher is a prayerful 
person and versed in God’s Word. 
For they know that only a Chris- 
tian teacher can teach the Chris- 
tian Faith. 

2. Parents thereby will gain 
knowledge and understanding of 
the child’s world away from his 
parents. We all know how our 
children respond and act when we 
are present. But an even more 


t 


vital consideration is how they re- 
spond and act when we are absent. 
We cannot learn this without con- 
sulting our ehild’ teacher, with 
whom the modern child often 
spends more time than he does with 
his parents. Thus the modern 
child’s world is a world largely of 
teachers, both public and religious. 
And with the liberation of the mod- 
ern home from religious training, 
the church school teacher is often 
the only adult with whom the child 
discusses religion. 

3. Parents also gain knowledge 
and understanding of modern edu- 
cation. This is equally true of the 
public and chureh school. Parents 


are sometimes bewildered to dis- 
cover suddenly how different are 
the methods of teaching from their 


—Eva Luoma. 


Are most parents truly acquainted with the methods of modern education? 
-.’ — 
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own school days. Materials change 
and methods improve. When we 
introduced regular visual educa- 
tion in our church school, we were 
careful to introduce it first to the 
parents so that they would not 
think that the church was merely 
trying to entertain their children 
with movies. 

Parents keep in touch with mod- 
ern methods of teaching and pres- 
ent day materials largely through 
acquaintance with their child’s 
teachers. And this information is 
needed if your child is going to be 
able to say, ‘‘My mom and dad un- 
derstand me and the world in 
which [I live.’’ 


How Can It Be Accomplished? 


‘‘Very well,’’ you might say, ‘‘I 
ought to know my child’s teacher. 
But how ean it be accomplished ?’’ 
Let us examine a few suggestions. 

1. Public School, P.T:A.- The 
best method with which I am ac- 
quainted as far as the public school 
is concerned is the Parent Teacher 
Association. Every parent should 
belong to the local P.T.A. In our 
community, I was fortunate enough 
to be a member of a committee 


which was responsible for forming 


a P.T.A. For those who are inter- 
ested, information regarding or- 
ganization may be secured by writ- 
ing to the National Parent Teach- 
ers Association, Chicago 5, Illinois. 

As stated by the National P.T.A., 
a summary of the purpose of each 
local organization is: To promote 
the welfare of children and youth 
in home, school, church and com- 
munity; to raise the standards of 
home life; to bring into closer re- 
lation the home and the school, that 
parents and teachers may cooper- 
ate intelligently in the training of 
the child. 


2. Church School P.T.A. © It 
would seem from public school ex- 
perience that a church school 
P.T.A. would be an ideal way for 
parents to become acquainted with 
their child’s teacher and the gen- 
eral aims of Christian education. 
In large churches, this group might 
meet regularly. But in smaller 
churches, it might be more advis- 
able to limit the scope of such an 
organization. In fact, a Parent’s 
Institute or Conference held three 
or four times a year would accom- 
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This tbe Year Cieal Babyhood 


“My husband’s baby picture,” the old lady 
said, 

“And this one is my Johnnie, and this his 
eldest son.” 

She pointed to three photographs, touched 
each little head, 

Her hand caressed three children, babies 
every one. 


Once more the silver bells ring out 
Across the midnight sky, 

New Year comes on snow-fleeced clouds 
While silent stars go by. 

What it shall bring I cannot tell— 

A laurel wreath or tolling bell— 
No tongue can prophesy. 


' 
Mm 


But peace is mine on New Year’s Day, 


Despite the dark unknown, 

For right still lives, love still reigns 
And God is on His throne. 

I know, whatever shall befall, 

That He who marks the sparrow’s fall, 
Will guard and keep His own. 


—By ESTELLE FINNEGAN. 


plish the same purpose as an organ- 
ized P.T.A. 

3. Other Organizations. We 
have had experience with a Moth- 
ers’ Club which has helped ac- 


quaint mothers and teachers. Often . 


some of the teachers are members 
of the club. And occasionally 
teachers and fathers are invited to 
a special meeting. The program 
of such a group can be built around 
the idea of acquainting parents 
with teachers and promoting the 
general aims and purposes of 
Christian education. 

4. Other Methods. Parents 
should occasionally visit their 
child’s class—publie or church 
school, even though it may seem 
unusual at first in the church. 
Again, parents could sometimes 
make a specific call upon their 
child’s teacher, or ask her to their 
home for a visit. Or finally, there 
are numerous church meetings 
where parents and teachers can 
Meet or various church organiza- 
tions to which both may belong. In 


_any event, it is easy enough for 


parents and teacher to know each 


other, if the parents are interested. 


i, 
What Results Can Be Expected? 


Some parents may wonder if it 
is worth all the time and bother to 


Gn 
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look, 


time— 


become acquainted with their chil- 
dren’s teachers. And well might 
they ask what is to be gained? Let 
us suggest a few results which may 
be expected. 


1. A new insight into your child. 
In these busy days in the home, 
many parents do not realize what 
their children’s full capabilities 
and possibilities are, what hidden 
talents may lie buried deep beneath 
the surface. Very often, the child’s 
teacher is the first to make discov- 
eries in these areas, perhaps be- 
cause parents tend to take their 
children for granted, especially if 
there are several children in the 
family. We were pleasantly sur- 
prised, for example, to learn from 
our five-year-old boy’s  kinder- 
garten church school teacher that 
he showed great interest in his class 
—an interest in religion which he 
had been reluctant to show at home. 

2. An increased interest and sup- 
port of the educational program. 
Since we have attended P.T.A. 
meetings and talked with the teach- 
ers, and have seen and heard what 
is being done, we back our school 
100 per cent. And we also know 
from experience that parents have 
greatly increased their support of 
the church program of education 
when they have talked with the 
teachers. We didn’t ask them; 


Three generations gazing from a page 
With their eyes of innocence and their baby 


All preserved in agelessness captured out of 


Photographs of babyhood mounted in a book. 
—HELEN HOWLAND PROMMEL 


they asked us what they could do 
to help. 


3. Establishing a real teaching 
partnership. Education is a part- 
nership of the school and the home. 
This is a necessity in the field of 
religion. The relationship between 
parents and church school teachers 
should progress from acquaintance, 
through friendship, to partnership. 
Parents and religious teachers are 
partners in winning the soul of a 
child to Jesus Christ and training 
his mind in the Christian Faith. 


4. A challenge to leadership. 
Finally, when parents discover 
what religious teachers are doing, 
they are often challenged to go and 
do likewise. Very often, the most 
effective religious teachers are also 
parents. If parents come to know 
their child’s teacher and learn 
what the teacher is doing for their 
child, they too will be drawn to 
serve other children. They will 
discover the values of the qualities 
of Christian love and devotion, of 
consecration and service to the 
Master, who was Himself the 
Master Teacher in all that He was 
and did and said. 

So shall parents learn that teach- 
ing the Christian Faith to growing 
persons makes for high and noble 


character and enriched and abun- 
dant living. 


GRANUMAW 


— By Deloris Deadman Henny 


6° YOU’RE THE NEW preacher’s daughter,’’ 
was the warm welcome given me by the attractive 
white-haired lady who greeted me at the first church 
tea I attended in my father’s new Nebraska pastorate. 

“I’m Mrs. Jack Simpson,’’ she went on, ‘‘but you 
ean just call me Grandma; everybody else does.’’ 
And within five minutes’ time I not only felt that I 
had known her for years, but I had a complete story 
of Grandma’s life—how she and Grandpa had started 
out with only a cigar box full of silver dollars to build 
a fine farm machinery manufacturing business—how 
she had sewed to help make ends meet and to send 
their only daughter to college—how Grandpa hadn’t 
been a church man then, but he was now—and how 
she had always stuck by her church and intended to 
do so as long as the good Lord gave her life. 

Then she went on to mention that she had a grand- 
son in the university—just about my age—and right 
then and there Grandma laid the foundation for the 
romance she was determined would (and did) cul- 
minate in my marriage to that grandson. We have 
always laughingly remarked that it was a good thing 
we happened to fall in love with one another since 
Grandma was so determined that we marry. Because 
when Grandma set her mind to anything she was not 
one to be deterred. . 

It was true that Grandpa had not been a church 
man when she married him but he couldn’t help but 
absorb some of the Christian fervor that was hers. 
And after several years during which time Grandma 
went her way to church alone, Grandpa ‘‘hit the 
sawdust trail’’ at one of the great evangelistic meet- 
ings. Later he rose to the ranks of elder in the 
church, a position emeritus that, at his present age of 
eighty-seven, he still holds. Grandpa was the first to 
admit it, and well did Grandma know he was right, 
that he never could have built his fine business if it 


had not been for Grandma’s moral support and her . 


ever-ready though sometimes hidden bank roll to give 
him aid. So after the tide turned and things were 
coming their way financially, Grandpa reciprocated by 
giving Grandma some property all her own, and then 
augmented that with a generous allowance which he 
made quite a ritual of presenting to her every Satur- 
day noon. 
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‘*Jack’s much too generous,’’ she would often say 
to us, but we never noticed her refusing his gifts. 
Some people were inclined to think Grandma a bit 
stingy, but what they interpreted as penuriousness 
was rather, I think, an expression of Grandma’s 


thriftiness. And this much I do know—that the first 
thing she did, upon receiving her allowance, was to 
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set aside a generous weekly gift to the church. Then 
she would make what was left of her money go as far 
as it would. It’s true she and Grandpa ate beans 
sometimes when they should have had beefsteak, but 
it was not the church that suffered. Grandma took 
it out on herself. Her family were trained in the 
same way and even though we were all on our own, 
Grandma carefully checked to see that we were dis- 
charging our financial obligations to the church. 

And our responsibilities didn’t end there. Being 
related to Grandma it was fortunate that we were in- 
terested in the work of the church and took an active 
part in it. Grandma herself wasn’t to be found 
sitting in a pew on Sunday morning: she was in the 
choir where she graced the alto section for more than 
forty years. Playing the pipe organ was her daugh- 
ter, and serving as soloist in the tenor section was 
her grandson. There was something about her that 
made everyone taking part in the church service 
know that Grandma was behind them one hundred 
per cent. At a beautiful voluntary from the hands 
of the organist she would radiate reverence; an at- 
titude of rapt attention accentuated her fervor as 
she followed the choir director in anthem; the preach- 
er could almost feel a pat on the back as he knew she 
was listening with all her heart to what he had to say; 
and even the janitor got a ‘‘well done’’ from Grand- 
ma when he remembered to dust the pews. Her in- 
fluence was vital and she believed in making it felt. 


Trova SUFFERING from pernicious anemia 
and victim to its accompanying distresses, Grand- 
ma never missed church on Sunday mornings. And 
nothing of church business that transpired during 
the week escaped her attention. It was her church 
and she needed to know what. was going on. No one 
ever outwardly accused her of meddling in the busi- 
ness of the official board, but she hesitated not to 
speak her mind when the occasion demanded or per- 
mitted. 

That the men made a mistake when they put a 
fourteen-hundred-dollar mortgage on our nice brick 
parsonage was not a debatable question with Grand- 
ma. They had done wrong, and she felt she must 
personally assume the responsibility of correcting 
their mistake. Later she told me she felt sure she had 
a vision that made her undertake so great a task. 

Whatever the impetus—this much I know—that 
Grandma, at the peak of her eighty-first year, set 
out singlehandedly to raise the needed funds. Her 
church just couldn’t be in debt; she wouldn’t have 
it. First of all, she gave a gift of one hundred dol- 
lars from her own treasured personal bank account. 
Grandpa knew better than to wait to be asked; he 
kicked right in with a sizeable gift. The rest of us 
in the family gave what we could, and then Grandma 
started reaching out. She wrote letters all over the 
country to people who, at one time or another, had 
been interested in our church. Back came checks, 
cash, money orders, and Grandma blessed them all 
for their generosity. 


No one in our active membership was overlooked, 


When little Margaret was busily absorbed filling 
her assignment of cutting the peeled potatoes in 
small chunks, her mother happened to notice that 
she was putting each piece in her mouth before 


dropping it in the cooking kettle. 
“What ever are you doing that for?’ she asked 


her child, horrified. 
“But you said you wanted them bite size, Mar- 


garet defended. Frances Brown 


and no one turned Grandma down. In this they were 
wise, for Grandma’s wrath was mighty with those 
who had no place for the church in their giving. To 
all who contributed, Grandma was sincere in her 
gratitude, and the fifty cents from the pensioner was 
as well received as the many large checks which came 
from others. The money rolled in, and Grandma 
was radiant in her joy. And when she took count of 
all the gifts there was not only the fourteen hundred 
dollars to pay off the debt, but an extra five hundred 
besides. 

The Sunday that Grandma burned the mortgage 
marked the climax of a great life. We feared that 
she might break under the strain, but instead she 
reveled in the glory of the occasion. Her voice, now 
a bit shaggy, but nonetheless true, rang with hap- 
piness as she sang, for the last time, a duet with her 
beloved grandson. The debt was paid, the church had 


a comfortable balance in the treasury, and Grandma’s 


mind and heart were at peace. 

Knowing her work was finished, Grandma died a 
few months later of the disease she had valiantly 
battled for ten years. Though our hearts were heavy 
at our loss, we knew that this great old girl had earned 
a rest. 


He just keeps saying he’s determined to save what he 
can for a rainy day. 
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ARYBELLE shuddered and 
shoved her unfinished grape- 
fruit aside. : 
‘‘Marybelle!’’ said mother anx- 
jously. ‘‘Don’t you feel well?’’ 


-- Marybelle nodded and continued - 


staring straight ahead of her. 
_ “Then eat your breakfast. Fruit 
is good for the complexion.’’ 

‘*Can’t.’’ Marybelle was brief. 

‘“You feel well and can’t eat?’ 
Mother was startled. ‘‘Then what- 
ever is it?’’ 

Marybelle sat biting her lower 
lip and mother saw there were 
tears in her eyes. ‘‘It’s ... it’s 
this sweater,’’ muttered Marybelle 
in a small voice. 

Father came out from behind 
his newspaper and studied the of- 
fending sweater through his horn- 
rimmed reading glasses. ‘‘ What’s 
the matter with it?’’ he asked. 

‘‘Tt’s brown!’’ Marybelle raised 
tragic eyes to meet his and then 
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slid low in her chair. 

Mother — sighed. ‘“Marybelle 
wanted a red sweater, but I de- 
cided on brown because it will go 
best with everything she _ has.’’ 
She flashed father one of her ‘‘you- 


- know - we - have - to-be-practical’’ 


looks. 

‘‘Tubby Duncan has a red one, 
and Aggie Stickland is getting one 
this afternoon,’’ Marybelle mut- 
tered under her breath. She 
gulped loudly and started tucking 
toast crusts under the edge of her 
plate so mother wouldn’t notice 
she hadn’t eaten them. 

Father looked at the kitchen 
clock and jumped up. He gave 
Marybelle’s chestnut braids an af- 
fectionate tweak and kissed mother 
lightly. ‘‘Good-by until tonight,’’ 


By HELEN L. 
HENSHAW 


but his look plainly said, ‘‘I hope 
you have the case of the sweater 
settled before evening, Ruth.’’ 

Mother answered, ‘‘Good-by, 
dear. Take your overcoat—the 
broadeast said showers,’’ but her 
look said plainly, ‘‘I hope every- 
thing will be under control when 
you come home tonight—I really 
do hope so.’’ 

Left alone with her daughter, 
Ruth sat stirring her coffee so vig- 
orously that several brown drops 
splashed out onto the linen; but 
she didn’t seem to notice the stains 
at all, for she was thinking, ‘‘I’ve 
been such a conscientious mother, 
raising Marybelle ‘by the book.’ 
She’s had all the proper inocula- 
tions; her bottles were properly 
sterilized; she never missed a nap; 
and her eating hours were regular. 
She remembers to say ‘thanks’ and 
‘please’ more often than most 
eight-year-olds. Why, she’s a won- 
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derful child—or has been until just 
lately.’’ 

Ruth glanced across at Mary- 
belle who was now slumped so low 
in her chair that the slightest slip 
would probably send her scooting 
under the table. 

“Sit up,’’ said Ruth automati- 
cally. ‘‘Your spine will grow 
crooked.’’ 

Marybelle made only a slight at- 
tempt to straighten herself. 

Ruth sighed and stared critically 
at herself in the buffet mirror 
across the room. ‘‘I’m still pretty 
and small and neat,’’ thought 
Ruth, ‘‘except for a frown that 
seems to have left a permanent 
crease between my brows.’’ She 
saw, too, that bewilderment had 
darkened her gray eyes until they 
were almost black. ‘‘Oh, dear! 
It’s amazing how old an unruly 
child can make me feel,’’ she 
mused unhappily. 

Ruth turned back to Marybelle. 
“You'll still have time to eat your 
breakfast and get to school if you 
start now.”’ 

Marybelle grunted and tasted 
one spoonful of her cereal. 
“Ugh!’’ She made a wry face. 


Rove pours herself a sec- 
ond cup of coffee and let her 
thoughts go back to the day before 
in an effort to see what had gone 
wrong. 

“‘T’ll pick you up in the ear after 
school, and we’ll get you a sweater 
at White’s Department Store,’’ 
she had said in the morning. 

Then, at three, when Marybelle 
marched out in careful file with 
the other children, Ruth had felt 
a soft glow of pride. Marybelle’s 
hair was braided and smooth, not 
flying wild like the little girl’s by 
her side. Her dark navy coat and 
hat set off her small oval face with 
the large, clear eyes and full, scar- 
let lips. She didn’t shriek and yell 
as soon as the line scattered. 

““She’s so . . . so different!?’ 
thought Ruth happily. 

“We're getting a new school 

sweater,’’ Ruth told her daughter 
as she headed the car toward 
town. 
_ For a moment Marybelle’s small 
face lighted with interest. ‘‘ Will 
it be red?’’ she asked eagerly. 
‘Will it, Mother ?’’ 
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Ruth had frowned, but she 
hadn’t been cross, only firm. 
‘“‘Brown or possibly navy,’’ she 
answered crisply. Ruth was a 
great believer in the practical value 
of navy or brown, and she was 
wearing a black, untrimmed coat 
and a conservative black felt hat, 
herself. 

Marybelle tried once more. 
‘‘Benchley’s store has a sweater 


I would rather sit on a pumpkin 


and have it all to myself than be 


crowded on a velvet cushion. 


Henry David Thoreau 


sale. Tubby had a new red one 
on, today.”’ 

But Ruth believed in good first 
quality, not sales, even if one did 
have to pay a little more, and so 
she shook her head impatiently. 

“‘The colors that Tubby wears 
are terrible. I’ve seen that girl 
dressed in red and green with pink 
ribbons in her hair.’’ Ruth shud- 
dered. ‘‘I don’t know why her 
mother lets her go around looking 
like a Christmas tree.”’ 

“‘She’s pretty,’’ said Marybelle 
in a low voice, and the rest of the 
way to town she sat so quietly that 
Ruth almost forgot she was there, 
and so Ruth was able to plan the 
dinner menus for the next three 
days. 

When they finally parked and 
walked a block to White’s, they 


found the big store crowded. Ruth 


took a firm grip on Marybelle’s 
arm and was surprised to see that 
the child was very close to: tears. 

““Why, honey! Are you tired, 
dear?’’ Ruth asked kindly. 

The elevators were so crowded 
that they walked the two flights to 
the sweater department. 

‘“A heavyweight brown sweater, 
please,’’ Ruth directed the sales- 
woman. ‘‘Marybelle is eight but 
a little thin . . . I think that size 
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‘““No!”? protested Marybelle 
sharply. ‘‘Not brown! The kids’ll 
think I’m queer... .’’ 

But Ruth nodded quickly to the 
saleswoman. Looking back now, 


Ruth remembered hesitating when 
she glimpsed Marybelle’s trans- 
fixed face in a long mirror. The 
little girl was staring at a small- 
sized mannequin dressed in a short 
plaid skirt and _  flame-colored 
sweater with a starched Peter Pan 
collar. If Ruth had been tempted 
to change from good serviceable 
brown, she quickly checked the 
frivolous impulse. 

‘“Yes, that will do nicely,’’ Ruth 
approved the sweater the sales- 
lady displayed. ‘‘What do you 
think, Marybelle?’’ 

The little girl faltered and 
pointed to the flame-colored beauty 
on the model. ‘‘I like .. .’’ she 
began but accepted quietly enough 
her wrapped package, even mur- 
muring a polite, ‘‘Thank you.’’ 

Relieved that the purchase had 
been made so quickly and with so 
little effort, Ruth hurried out 
through the store. 

‘“‘Could we have ice cream, 
Mother?’’ Marybelle ventured un- 
certainly. 

‘‘Not now, dear.’’ Ruth smiled 
absently. ‘‘You’ll spoil your din- 
ner,’’ 


YES, THAT WAS ALL that had 
happened. Ruth was certain she’d 
recalled every little detail of the 
afternoon, and yet Marybelle had 
acted strangely ever since. She’d 
been silent and sullen and now 
this unhappy time at the breakfast 
table. It was upsetting ... unex- 
plainable. aS 

When Marybelle first came down 
that morning, wearing the new 
sweater, Ruth_had said brightly, 
“Tt looks very nice, dear.’’ 

But the child hadn’t answered 
a thing, just fidgeted. Then a few 
minutes later she’d pushed her 
grapefruit away and refused to 
eat. 


‘“‘T’ve never known Marybelle to 


act like this,’’ thought Ruth miser- 
ably. ‘“‘I wonder if she’s getting 
sick.’ Wasn’t the child pale? 


. Didn’t she look different, some- 


how? = 

The harsh ring of the phone al- 
most at her elbow broke into 
Ruth’s thoughts. ‘“Yes?”’ 

Kay Stickland, Aggie’s mother, 
greeted Ruth. 

‘‘’Morning, Ruth.’’? Kay’s voice 


always smiled as though it knew : 
~ . ae . 
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a delightful secret. ‘‘I called early 
because I want to change my plans 
for this afternoon.”’ 

Without comment Ruth listened 
to the gay voice while it went on 
with its ridiculous explanations. 

‘Aggie tells me there are some 
wonderful sweaters at Benchley’s. 
It seems Tubby Dunean was simply 
‘super’ in her new brick-red num- 
ber, and now Aggie’s heart will 
break if she doesn’t have a purple 
one.”’ Kay’s amused laughter 
rang out against Ruth’s disapprov- 
ing ear. ‘‘Isn’t it wonderful when 
not having a sweater can break a 
heart, and can you remember those 
days yourself ... and just imagine 
Aggie in a purple sweater!’’ 

Ruth could imagine it, all right! 
She could just vision Aggie’s car- 
rot top above a purple sweater. 

“Well, I s’pose purple will be 
just as warm as a more conserva- 
tive color, and it’s such a little 
thing—there are so many really 
important things I have to be firm 
about,’’ Kay said complacently. 
She waited through a strained si- 
lence, but Ruth made no answer. 
“Well... anyway ...’’ Aggie’s 
mother was a trifle subdued now. 
“‘T’m skipping the committee meet- 
ing this afternoon, and Aggie and 
I are going shopping together. 
You see,’? Kay was a little em- 
barrassed, ‘‘we try to make quite 
a thing of it, because we can do 
so few things for Aggie just now 

. . it will be sort of a celebration. 
You understand?’’ 

When Kay’s voice trailed off, 
Ruth rallied to make the expected 
She 


answer. ‘‘Of course, Kay.’’ 
spoke stiffly. ‘‘I’ll explain to the 
-others.’’ 


Ruta CLICKED the phone into 


place and sat with trembling hands 
folded in her lap. ‘‘So I’m sup- 
posed to explain that Kay canceled 
a meeting just to go shopping for 
a purple sweater,’’ Ruth thought. 
“Tt’s more important to buy a 
sweater for Aggie than to keep an 
appointment. How ridiculous!’’ 
With a guilty start, Ruth re- 
membered Marybelle, looked across 
at the child, and was sharply aware 
of the girl’s pale, unhappy face 
with the tragic gray eyes and the 
soft mouth, so easily hurt, so pa- 
thetic. ' 
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““Why, she makes me want to 
ery!’’ thought Ruth and ached 
with the hurt of her own sup- 
pressed tears. 

In unhappy contrast, Ruth re- 
called Agegie’statigle of mad, red 
curls and her round, impish face. 
The child was always giggling, 
whirling her plump body from one 
exciting thing to another. Ruth 
remembered once when Aggie fell 
down. The child had bounced up 
again, laughing through her tears. 

‘‘Mommy says to pretend I’m a 
fat rubber ball, and then I’ll have 
to bounce up quick again,’’ she’d 
explained carefully to Ruth. 

Ruth thought, too, about Kay’s 
eternal cheerfulness, her easy good 
humor. Even Bob Stickland found 
an amazing amount of time to 
laugh and play with his family. 
They didn’t have very much 
money, either, and yet they seemed 
to have the most wonderful times 
together. 

All at once Ruth’s hand covered 
her face, but she did not weep. 
She was too self-contained for that. 
Waves of remorse swept over her. 
Bitterly she recalled the time spent 
in teaching good habits, showing 
Marybelle how to be good .. . but 
she’d forgotten to teach her how to 
be happy. There were so many 
minor issues, like the sweater, 
where she’d been unnecessarily 
severe or even unconcerned. Such 
a little thing as the color of a 


Sweater could give real joy to a 
child. 


Roru LIFTED her head and 
saw that Marybelle was staring at 
her. The little girl gave her 
mother a long, hard look and then 
said slowly, ‘‘I’m sorry, Mother. 
Truly, I am.’’ She slid off her 
chair, but did not meet her moth- 
er’s eyes. Then she moved toward 
the bedroom door, and there was 
misery in every stricken line of her 
small body. ‘‘I guess I’d better 
0: 10/School Nowa Leese 

But Ruth was smiling, and when 
she remembered to smile her eyes 
were warm and her mouth gentle 
and kind. 

‘“Marybelle! Wait! I’ve been 
thinking. What do you say we 
save the brown sweater for camp 
next summer?’’ Ruth saw the 
child’s head come up with a jerk. 
‘‘Agoie and her mother are going 
to Benchley’s after school, and I 
thought we might go along.’’ 

It was a miracle the way the 
sun burst from behind Marybelle’s 
sullen eyes. ‘‘Mother! Are you 
sure? Will red really be practi- 
eal? Will it?’’ Marybelle’s slight 
body quivered in her desperate 
earnestness. 

Marybelle’s mother laughed hap- 
pily. ‘‘I think red is the most 
practical and the most gorgeous 
eolor in the whole world.’’ And 
she was surprised how sincerely 
she meant just that. 


There are enough religious people in America to 
save any economic, social or any other kind of situation 
—if we could only gain the quality of articulating to- 
gether.” . . . “We have for too long been separating 
creeds and living, but no creed is effective unless it is 


lived.” .... The deep things of life are common to all. 
Genuine religiousness brings us close together regard- 
less of difference in creed and form. Depth of religious 
experience is in proportion to the brotherhood quality 


it possesses. 


Dr. J. M. Artman 
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ie YOUR FATHER, wife, or 
Uncle Ned drinks to excess, you 
don’t have to be told that there 
is an alcohol problem. When al- 
coholism strikes your own family, 
your concern over America’s tre- 
mendous liquor consumption be- 
comes deeply personal. 

What can the family do to help 
the heavy and habitual drinker to 
escape from the millstone around 
his neck? 

There is a great deal of argu- 
ment these days in church circles 
over whether ‘‘drinking is a dis- 
ease,’’? which: should be treated by 
doctors and hospitals, or ‘‘drink- 
ing is a sin’? which can be cor- 
rected only by preaching and leg- 
islation. Probably the truth lies 
somewhere between the extremes 
of this debate. But regardless of 
which point of view we hold, we 
may distill certain principles 
which might help Christians hay- 
ing a family problem of alcoholism. 
If it is a disease, what caused the 
disease? If it is a sin, what caused 
the sin? And what can we do 
about it? 


First of all, the alcoholic must 
want to be helped. Jesus cured 
people with various afflictions when 
they sought help. He did not 20 
about forcing cures upon people. 
Rather, he emphasized the part of 
the individual who wanted to be 
eured. ‘‘Thy faith hath made thee 
whole,’’ he said, not ‘‘My power 
alone hath made thee whole.’’ 

The same condition applies with 
respect to the alcoholic. If he 
doesn’t want to be reformed or 
eured, we can’t do much about it. 


Have You An 
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If such miracles are achieved, they 
are rare indeed. 

Drinking is a compulsion with 
the alcoholic. He uses his bottle 
to meet some emotional need which 
nothing else satisfies. Take the 
bottle away from him, and what 
do you accomplish? You prevent 
him from getting the drink he 
wants this morning, but this after- 
noon he will buy some more, per- 
haps much more. At the same 
time, you increase his suspicion, 
distrust, and resentment toward 
you. In his twisted, aleoholic way 
of looking at things, you have come 
between him and his best friend. 

Send him to the hospital, and 
they will dry him up. But the 
dryer he is, the more he feels the 
need of refreshment. He is like a 
blotter. Soon he will be drinking 
as much as he can soak up. 

Lecture to him, beg him to prom- 
ise, Shame him? You may possibly 
bring on the crisis which will make 
him want to be cured, but you are 
much more likely to increase his 
fear and resentment toward you, 
so that he will merely drink more 
heavily and more secretly. Like 
Mr. S, he may take another tack: 
He stopped drinking, but turned 
to an unbearably aggressive per- 
sonality, driving his wife almost 
mad by constantly making fun of 
her in front of the children and 
neighbors. 


Discouraging, isn’t it? But 
there are elements of hope. It is 
quite possible that he will want to 
be helped. The fine work of Alco- 
holics Anonymous and some of the 
newer alcoholism clinies is based 
upon the theory that many alco- 
holies eventually ‘‘hit bottom,’’ or 
convince themselves that the bot- 
tle is not the solution to their prob- 
lems; they must find it in some 
larger way. 

Often it takes a crisis to bring 
this feeling out. It isn’t likely 
to be achieved by argument or per- 
suasion, but it may come through 
a real emergency. Sometimes the 
families of an alcoholic will go 
through years and years of pro- 
tecting him from public disgrace, 
arrest, loss of his job, or some other 
erisis which in fact would be the 
only factor powerful enough to 
bring him face-to-face with him- 
self. It may seem cruel to let the 
erisis come which will make him 
want to be cured, but actually it is 
often the greatest kindness. 

At any rate, whether there is a 
crisis or not, watch for any indica- 
tions that he wants to overcome ~ 
his problem. Encourage him in 
this hope, and offer to help him, 
but do not foree help where it is 
not wanted. 

Secondly, try to find out the 
cause of his drinking. The alco- 
holic knows that drinking is costly 
in many ways—that it depletes his 
pocketbook, his alertness, his sense 


How can the alcoholic’s 
family help him? What 
should they do? 


ALCOHOLIC — 
Tn Your Family: 
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of responsibility, his moral controls 
—and yet he drinks in spite of 
this knowledge. This means that 
he has some pretty strong reason 
for drinking. It fills some need in 
his life which nothing else satis- 
fies. Remember how Jesus insisted 
upon knowing the name of the de- 
mon who plagued the Gerasene. If 
we can name the cause of the 
trouble in a disturbed person, we 
have already given that person 
some help. 


Perhaps it’s some physical rea- 
son. For example, Mr. B’s speech 
defect proved to be the root of his 
trouble. He had been unable to 
speak clearly since recovering from 
a serious disease at the age of four, 
and as a child often became in- 
wardly furious because he could 
not ‘‘talk back’’ to his domineering 
mother. As he approached ma- 
turity, though he could now make 
himself understood, his voice was 
still blurry and thick. He was 
afraid to talk to girls, and drank 
to give himself courage. Finding 
the bottle a help in this way, he 
used it more and more until he 
became a chronic drinker. When 
a wise counselor helped him to see 
the reason for his drinking, he be- 
gan to study speech correction. 
This was a direct attack on his 
problem instead of an indirect one 
(the bottle), and his entire outlook 
began to improve. 

Sometimes it’s just boredom. 
Mrs. J drank so much that her 
husband ealled the police. When 
she became sober, she said she knew 


she shouldn’t drink, but couldn oe 


help it. As she wanted to be 
helped, a counselor studied her own 
life with her. She had married 


young and had four closely spaced 


children who burdened her heavily 
with diapers, laundry, lunches, 


mending, and getting ready for 


chool. New activities for her 
pare time (what there was of it) 
olved her problem of domestic 
monotony, and she lost interest in 


a. was tied up in the person of an 
verbearing mother. She had made 
of his decisions for him when 


1s young, and had epposed his 
Now she was continuing 


It was more complicated in the — 
e of Mr. L. Much of his prob- 


to make him dependent upon her, 
as much as possible, even to the 
extent of supplying him with 
money. This condition had so af- 
fected Mr. L’s outlook on life that 
he thought of hig. wife also in a 
motherly role. He depended on 
her for initiative and authority in 
family matters, even deriving a 
kind of indirect satisfaction from 
her seoldings when he drank. With 
the help of a counselor, he came to 
recognize these forces at work in 
his life. He became more self- 
sufficient, less of a ‘‘mama’s boy”’ 
in relation to his mother and his 
wife, and soon felt that the need 
for alcohol was leaving him. 

A significant postscript to Mr. 
L’s story is that when his alcohol- 
ism became controlled, Mrs. L then 
became sick with an illness that 
had very few medical symptoms. 
She too began to visit a counselor, 
only to discover that the mother- 


“much to offer. 
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substitute role had been very sat- 
isfying to her, and she had missed 
it. In fact, she who had seemed 
the one most hurt by Mr. L’s 
drunkenness had unwittingly 
helped to cause it by failing to ree- 
ognize his problem and help him 
to become more manly. 

How to discover these reasons 
which compel people to drink? 
There are several ways. Special- 
ized help, as in the three cases just 
described, is very useful. If you 
have the opportunity to use a good 
counselor, by all means do so. 
Some ministers, trained in pastoral 
psychology and counseling, have 
(Beware of the 
minister who will only lecture him 
on the evils of drink; what he 
needs is one with insight who will 
look for the basic problem.) If 
clinics on alcoholism are being 
established in your state, such as 
those which have been operated 
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successfully for several years in 
Connecticut, take advantage of 
them. Or maybe you can find a 
psychiatrist in the city where you 
shop. Don’t be afraid of him—he 
is not a fearsome creature dealing 
only with the insane, but a doctor 
trained to help us all with our emo- 
tional problems. 

Lacking specialized help, there 
are still things to do. Mostly they 
involve the use of enlightened com- 
mon sense. Look for causes like 
physical defects, boredom, person- 
ality problems, and even excessive 
protectiveness or aggressiveness of 
your own. Pay a great deal of at- 
tention to what the alcoholic says 
-when he is drunk. In an indirect 
way, it may be very significant. If 
he constantly accuses his wife of 
unfaithfulness, it possibly means 
that he has a sexual problem, per- 
haps a fear that he is personally 
inadequate in marital relations. If 
he complains that his employers 
are against him, the real problem 
may be his own fear that he is not 
able to measure up to his job. 

Reading may help you to develop 
new insights into the problems and 
personality of the alcoholic. H. 
Leon Yager, of the Connecticut 
State Commission on Alcoholism 
recommends these books: The 
Glass Crutch, by Jim Bishop; The 
Story of Mrs. Murphy, by Natalie 
Seott ; Drinking’s Not the Problem, 
by Charles Clapp; Alcohol and 
Social Responsibility, by Raymond 
Gerald McCarthy and Edgar M. 
Douglass; Alcohol: One Man’s 
Meat Is Another Man’s Poison, by 
Edward Adam Strecker and 
Francis T. Chambers Jr. ; Alcohol- 
ics Anonymous, by the organization 
of the same name: and It’s Up to 
You, a pamphlet by Seward Hilt- 
ner. You may disagree with some 
of these books, but they will start 
you thinking. 

Third, take a _ constructive, 
hopeful attitude toward the alco- 
holic. Few people need Christian 
hope more than an alcoholic. One 
might aimost believe the apostle 
Paul was grappling with such a 
probiem when he wrote, ‘‘Tribula- 
tion worketh patience; and pa- 
tience, experience; and experience, 
hope; and hope maketh not a- 
shamed.’’ The alcoholic needs your 
encouragement much more than 
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your scolding, for he scolds him- 
self more often and more severely 
than you realize. With genuine 
hope in the individual, you will be 
glad for the progress he is making. 
When he goes without a drink for 
a time, you will show that you are 
proud of his achievement, and con- 
fident of his desire to continue. 
Think in terms of steady improve- 
ment rather than speedy cure. 

Within yourself, you may know 
that he is going to have relapses 
and back-slidings, but you will not 
scold him for these. You will re- 
member that the path uphill is long 
and hard. You will be glad for 
the upward steps; and when he 
slips, you will help him back to his 
feet without comment. Even when 
promises are broken by-an aleohol- 
ic, you will not show annoyance 
or anger, nor even disappointment, 
for you will know that he made the 
promise in good faith though he 
broke it in weakness. You will 
help him to go forward and to keep 
the promise next time. 

All this will be possible because, 
as an understanding person, you 
realize that he is trying to improve, 
but that this is going to take time. 
The very fact that he has an al- 
coholie personality makes him need 
this kind of understanding and 
encouragement from you. 

A hopeful, confident manner to- 
ward the alcoholic does not mean 
that you will pour the whiskey 


down the sink. This would be 
evidence that you distrust him. 
But you will be pleased if he pours 
it down the same sink. Seldom can 
you cure a confirmed alcoholic by 
merely removing the alcohol. If 
he does not find more alcohol, rec- 
ords show that he will turn to 
some other undesirable escape such 
as paraldehyde, barbitals, mor- 
phine, or anti-social personality 
traits (like the aggressive Mr. 8). 

On the other hand, you will not 
unnecessarily tempt him. Al- 
though you do not empty his bot- 
tle, you most certainly do not 
provide drinking opportunities for 
him. It’s playing with fire to take 
an alcoholic to a cocktail party. 
Why take the chance unnecessarily 
of making his recovery harder? 
Rather keep him as busy as possible 
at constructive hobbies, household 
jobs, non-alcoholic parties, and 
perhaps some church work! 

And while we’re on the subject 
of alcoholism in the family, there’s 
a bit of prevention that we can do, 
which perhaps will mean even more 
than our pound of eure. Let’s help 
our children to grow up free from 
he emotional problems which drive 
so many into excessive drinking. 
A calm, secure home life, in which 
each child feels that he is loved and - 
respected, will do much to prevent 
the very sort of thing that present- 
day counselors are working.so hard 
to cure. 


Morning Prayer 


Dear Lord, as this new sun ascends, 
Give me the strength to turn away 


From all things wrong, from vanity 


And pride . 


. . this too, I pray, 


That I like the Samaritan 

Might proffer love’s sweet bread and wine 
To those whom life has deeply hurt— 
Dear Lord, I too, would shine! 


—INEZ CLARK THORNSON 
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which saves not only time and 
‘tempers, but also offers no ground 
for resistance movements within 


individual personalities. | Many 
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—A. Devaney. 


| When the Jewaih Goes 


HURCH LEADERS are famil- 

iar with the oft-quoted asser- 
tion, ‘‘ Well, in my day, the whole 
family went to church.’’ The in- 
ference is that today’s children sel- 
dom experience this togetherness 
in worship. It is entirely possible 
that families did go as a unit to 
church in former times more than 
they do today. The range of out- 
side activities was more restricted 
and there was an absence of mo- 
tion pictures. The automobile has 
also proved a decisive factor in 
changing the Sunday habits of mil- 
lions of families. Another factor 
has also appeared within the 
church which has been the out- 
growth of a tendency to think in 
terms of age groups. The well- 
known statement, ‘‘This is an age 
of specialists’’ is reflected in the 
spread of activities within family 
life. A desire on the part of 
church leaders to create organiza- 
tions and departments geared to 
specific interests of children, youth 
and adults has had a decided effect 
upon the unity of the family in the 
ehurch. 


Before the Family Goes to Church 
Certain fundamental attitudes 


‘toward church attendance must be 


cultivated in the home before there 
can be any successful worship as 
a family unit. Some families have 
practically no trouble in getting 
off to a good start on Sunday morn- 
ing. This is a fortunate situation 


O 


CHURCH 


families, however, have a_ con- 
stantly reeurring problem when 
the day for worship comes. Junior 
says, ‘‘Why should I go to Sunday 


school and church? Jimmie Jones’s 
mother doesn’t make him go.’’ 
Teen-age Dolly feels hot rebellion 
in her heart at the loving voice of 
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mother which urges her to ‘‘Come 
on, get up! It’s time for church, 
Dolly.’’ Her hours of sleep have 
been few because of late dates on 
Saturday night. Dad isn’t too keen 
about going. The morning paper 
and several chores around the 
house appeal to him more than 
church. These are only a few of 
the usual reasons for keeping the 
family out of church. There are 
others often very fantastic or just 
as trivial. 

Sometimes the whole project of 
churchgoing is called off because 
there are too many sources of re- 
bellion. Heroic mothers and fa- 
thers have often preached, prodded 
and placated their families into go- 
ing. For them the old hymn, ‘‘O 
day of rest and gladness’’ stirs no 
warmth in their voices, for they 
are often emotionally upset and 
spiritually frozen by the time they 
get off to chureh with their chil- 
dren. 

The conditioning process for a 
happy worship experience begins 
at the earliest moments in a child’s 
life. When children see that reli- 
gion is a part of home-life and 
ehurchgoing is fostered as a habit 
from their earliest days, there is a 
better chance to view Sunday with 
anticipation rather than dread. 
Many churches with somewhat 
limited programs and means have 
maintained strong organizations 
because their memberships are 
composed of families who are 
sympathetic and cooperative in 
their attitudes and habits. 


The Family Pew 

The idea of a family pew dates 
back to a time when the head of a 
household paid a fixed sum each 
year for a seat in the church. Al- 
though the pew rent system has 
very little hold upon churches to- 
_ day, the custom of having the en- 
tire family sit together during a 
service is wholly desirable. This 
idea runs counter to that of having 
children and youth engage in their 
own ecial services while the 
adults a are worshiping in the sanc- 
-tuary. The Junior church arrange- 
ment may commend itself to many 
people, but it does not build a sense 
of family unity nor does it foster a 
realization of the strength and 


sense of che which corporate 


worship provides. Too often it 
may become a poor imitation of the 
regular service. 

Many parents excuse their chil- 
dren from participation in the 
services of worship on the grounds 
that they get nothing out of them. 
Sermons, to be sure, are often be- 
yond the capacity of small minds, 
but children surprise us with their 
capacity for grasping the meaning 
of illustrations and remembering 
important truths. The sermon, 
however, is not the entire service. 
The hymns, prayers, music and re- 
sponses coupled with the atmos- 
phere of awe and mystery can 
make impressions on the minds of 
children which will provide a set- 
ting for more mature religious ex- 
periences. 

Sometimes it is wise to form a 
nursery where the very young chil- 
dren can be supervised while the 
older members of the family at- 
tend chureh. Parents should not 
allow the children to go beyond the 
Junior level before they learn to 
sit in the family pew and worship 
together. In the very early stages 
of childhood it may be necessary 
for the parents to take turns at- 
tending chureh services. When 
sickness occurs in the home or in- 
clement weather conditions pre- 
vail, the use of the radio or family 
worship will help to keep the right 
spirit alive. 


The Church Is Important 


Mention has already been made 
of the conditioning process which 
is necessary for gaining family con- 
sent for attending church. As a 
part of this conditioning process 
parents should take into considera- 
tion the need for developing an at- 
titude which regards the church as 
a vital organization. One of the 
most disastrous enemies of Chris- 
tianity is the attitude that the 
church doesn’t mean very much in 
the world. 


This criticism may not be ex- 
pressed directly, but it is implied 
in a consistent neglect of the sery- 
ices of the church. The quickest 
way to teach a child that the 
church is unimportant in society is 
to stay away from it. He will soon 
get the idea that churchgoing is a 
waste of time and as soon as he gets 
old enough and away from paren- 


tal supervision the church organi- 
zations will see him no more. 

The church will not be consid- 
ered important in the eyes of a 
child whose parents readily for- 
sake it when they feel the urge to 
visit relatives, to engage in recrea- 
tion or listen to the radio or watch 
television. Attendance upon the 
services of the church should be re- 
garded as an event of unusual im- 
portance in family life. It would 
be wise for parents to explain to 
their children that the church has 
a function in life which no other 
organization possesses. The need 
of such an organization should be 
presented from time to time to in- 
still in children a respect for the 
task to which the church is com- 
mitted. 

Caustic eriticisms of the mem- 
bers and minister of a church are 
not helpful in establishing its im- 
portance in the eyes of children. 
Human frailties are ever present 
and whenever they appear should 
be treated with Christian love and 
forbearance. If conditions pre- 
vail which are not in accord with 
parental ideas, the wise course is 
to approach the proper authorities 
and with kindness and courtesy 
seek to effect the changes which are 
deemed desirable. 


Church Membership 


Very few churches insist upon a_ 


sudden conversion experience as a 
prerequisite to membership. To- 
day the request to join the church 
usually follows the training which 
a child has received in the home 
and church school. Whenever pos- 
sible the decision of the child 
should be encouraged and com- 
mended. He should take the step 
with a feeling that in so doing he 
is not only making the most im- 
portant decision of his life, but 
also firmly establishing himself in 
the family religious tradition. 
The older members of the family 
should assist the younger ones in 
taking responsibility for the dif- 
ferent tasks of the church. 
struction in stewardship should 
form a vital part of the young 
child’s training. Conversation, 
reading, family devotions, and ex- 
ample will do more to make the 


child’s membership in the church | 
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N A BITTERLY COLD night, 

when the wind and snow were 
blowing a gale, Jimmie Gow, a 
Medtord, Massachusetts, newsboy, 
was hurrying to finish delivering 
his papers and get home when he 
heard the voice of his friend, the 
lamplighter, calling, 

‘‘Oh, Jimmie, if you are going 
down by the river, will you light 
those two lamps for me? I’m half 
frozen.’’ 

‘‘T surely will,’’ replied Jimmie, 
reaching out his hand for some 
matches. ‘‘I’ll be glad to light 
them for you.’’ 

When Jimmie reached the first 
pole and started to climb up so he 
could reach the light, he found that 
the pole was coated with ice. Since 
he had no long stick, as the lamp- 
lighter always had, he knew that 
he just had to climb the pole. He 
tried three times before he reached 
the top. Then the wind blew the 
match out, and he slid down the 
pole while trying to get another 
one out of his pocket. -Time after 
time he tried to do as he had 
promised. Finally all his matches 
were gone, and he stood at the foot 
of the pole trying to decide what to 
do. 

Jimmie knew those two lights 
were very important, but he was 
so cold and so tired, and his hands 
were bleeding from being cut by 
the ice on the pole. Should he go 
home? After huddling down into 
his coat collar for a minute or two, 
he ran to the nearest telephone and 
called the police, asking them to 


help him. So the lights were light-_ 


ed, and Jimmie ran home to sup- 
per. He had stayed by the job 
“until he had done what he had 
promised to do. 

Years later 
needed a dependable engineer; one 
who could be trusted to build a 
great army base in Boston. It had 
to be done in a hurry, for war had 
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the government 


wing up to the 
CONTRACT 


been declared. James Gow, presi- 
dent of a great manufacturing 
concern, was chosen. He built the 
base, watching every detail him- 
self. When it was finished he was 
able to turn back four million dol- 
lars of the sum which had been al- 
lotted for the work. Jimmie Gow 
could be trusted to finish the job 
he had promised to do. 

Three qualities are needed for 
successful living: A-ability, B-per- 
sonality, and C-character. The last 
is by far the most important. One 
may be able to type perfectly and 
may be courteous and friendly in 
the office where he works, but if he 
eannot. prove himself worthy of 
trust and eonfidenee, his work is 
soon a failure. It is in the home 
and the school and the church that 
we learn these qualities which we 
must have for suecessful living. It 
is here that parents, teachers, and 
leaders try to show teen-age young 
people the necessity of thinking 
carefully about one’s habits and 
attitudes. Day-after-day tasks are 
given which will help in developing 
personality, in learning to be effi- 
cient, and in the habit of thinking 
carefully about completing each 
task before another is begun. A 
lesson or a piece of work may take 
a long or short time. It may be 
easy or hard; appreciated or not. 
None of these things should change 
the determination to do what one 
has promised to do. 


Mary WANTED to make a 
hooked rug and was sure she would 
keep on until she had finished it. 
So mother spent the money for a 
pattern. Grandmother spent hours 
helping her cut the tiny strips, 
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and father built the frame. The rug 
is about half made, and will never 
be finished by Mary. 

Grant wanted to earn money by 
tending the garden. He promised 
to pull the weeds out, and wanted 
to be paid by the hour. 
it was too hot; another day he 
wanted to play ball. When the 
weeds were killing the young 
plants, father had to foree Grant 
to keep his word, and a sullen boy 
trampled as much of the garden 
as he weeded. 

Kate begged for a part in the 
ehurch play and promised to at- 
tend the rehearsals promptly. She 
stayed away one night for a date 
and another for a party. Her part 
was not ready when it should have 
been, and she failed in the play. 
She has cultivated a habit which 
will cause her trouble all of her life 
if it persists. 

Every day, and many times a 
day, we are faced with a task we 
know we should do, something that 
others expect us to do. They may 
be our parents, or our teachers or 
our friends. What we do, and how 
we do it tells in no uncertain way 


~ what we are, and what we are like- 


ly to become. 

“‘T’ll be at the corner at eight 
o’clock,’’ said George, when I said 
I would go with him to the bank 
and recommend him for a job that 
would help to pay his college ex- 
penses. There was a heavy snow- 
storm that morning, and I waited 
on a wind-swept corner almost a 
half hour for George. We missed 
the bus and we waited for another. 

‘‘You are late,’’ said the banker, 
looking at his watch. 

“‘T’m sorry,’’ said George, with 
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One day — 


a laugh. ‘‘I kept both of you wait- 
ing.” 

‘‘And lost your chance to have 
the job,’’ said the banker. ‘“‘I 
made the appointment and expect- 
ed you to be here a bit early, not 
late. In a bank, we can’t afford 
to hire employees who do not do 
as they promise.’’ The boy who 
had been in the office before nine 
was hired, and George was bitter. 
Whose fault was it? 

‘“‘T’m going to quit school and 
go to work,’’ said young Harry 
Plotz. ‘‘I’m tired of books. What’s 
the use of all that stuff I have to 
learn ?’’ 

But when the coach promised to 
give him a place in athletics, he 
went back to school and made good 
marks because he had to do so to 
hold his place. Harry loved to 
hunt for things under a microscope, 
and he knew that was what he 
wanted to do for life, but it was 
hard work to be interested in les- 
sons and tests and grades. Again, 
in college he almost decided to 
leave school, but was held by the 
thought that he might someday 
fight disease, and if he was offered 
such a place, he must have book 
knowledge as well as interest in a 
laboratory. In 1915, during World 
War I, Harry Plotz, working in 


family. 


Mt. Sinai Hospital in New York 
found the deadly germ that spreads 
typhoid fever. The boy who 
thought he could not master his 
books had found something that 
medical men had sought for years. 
He went to Europe and, working 
with the surgeon general of the 
U.S. Army, he saved the lives of 
thousands and thousands of Ameri- 
ean soldiers. His name stands high 
‘in medical history today. He kept 
on when the going was hard, and 
won. 


CHARACTER IS NOT 
formed by making a hard deci- 
sion now and then. It is formed by 
thinking before you promise to do a 
thing, or decide within yourself to 
do a thing, and then, if it is right, 
persisting in the effort until your 
aim is accomplished. It may take 
an hour, like mowing the lawn. It 
may take four years, as college 
does. It may take a lifetime, as 
when one marries and cares for a 
It may be exceedingly 
hard, as it is to be a true Christian 
in the crowd at school or at play. 
Everyone gets tired of a job at 
times. Every job is monotonous 
unless varied with hobbies or other 
kinds of work. But the. person 
who wins is the one who has self- 
control enough to persist, no mat- 


ah Abo ogy 


Convinced that I’m a husband who 
Is hardly near perfection, 

I understand, my dear, why you 
At times evince dejection. 


That you have cause enough to fret 
There’s really no denying— 

In many things, I know, my pet, 
You find me very trying. 


- For instance, I’m aware that I 

Neglect my clothes completely, 
Unless you’re ever standing by 
To keep me dressing neatly. 


The fact that I’m a problem, dear, 
I feel must be conceded; 

But can’t you find a little cheer 
In knowing how you’re needed? 


—RICHARD WHEELER 


ter what the cost in time, or effort 
or sacrifice. 

When the government wanted to 
send 3000 reindeer across the 
mountains of Alaska and the fro- 
zen wastes of northwestern Canada 
to feed the starving Esquimaux, 
they begged Andy Behr, a man of 
60, to do the work for them. 

‘You are the only man we know 
who can drive the herd the three 
long years that such a trek will 
take and arrive with fifty deer. We 
will be satisfied with less than fifty, 
if you will only go.’’ At first he 
refused. He was tired of the hard 
life of a herder. But when he 
thought of the starving children, 
he said, ‘‘ Well, I will go, but don’t 
expect me to get there with fifty 
deer. If I get there at all, I will 
get there with 3000. I would be 
ashamed to make a failure of a 
government job.”’ 

He knew the trek might take 
three years, but it took five. In 
that time he faced death, starva- 
tion, loneliness and almost unbe- 
lievable problems. Day and night, 
winter and summer, sick or well, 
Andy Behr tended the herd and 
encouraged the herders who made 
the journey with him. Then one 
day those starving families heard 
the tramp of hoofs and the ery of 
herders as a long line of reindeer 
came rushing across the frozen 
Mackenzie River. 

‘‘He has come! He has come! 
Our savior has come!’’ they eried, 
as they watched 3000 and more 
deer race into the corral that had 
been provided for them. 

‘“‘“How did you learn to persist 
when the way was so long and 
hard ?’’ he was asked. 

“IT learned it from my father 
when I was in my teens,’’ he re- 
plied. ‘‘I was taught to believe 
that a hero kept on to the finish, 
but a coward stopped when he felt 
like it.’? Today Andy Behr is a 
world hero, especially to the peo- 
ple of northwestern Canada. 
Character is not formed by do- | 
ing the easy things; not even by 
doing what you are forced to do. 
It is formed and deepened as one _ 
chooses to do the right thing, no 
matter how hard, or how monoto- 
nous; and by trying regularly to 
finish the thing that you yourself 
have chosen to do, 


Mrs. Housewife, 


By 
Leonard 


Brummett 


—Hva Luoma. 


PERPLEXITY common to a 

ereat many people was voiced 
by a housewife when she cried, 
‘‘How can I follow Jesus? He 
was not a housewife!’’ To those 
who agree with her in spirit it 
seems right and easy for the 
preacher, the teacher or the philos- 
opher to be a follower of this Gali- 
lean Teacher but such a life is 
neither right nor easy for the ma- 
chinist, the technician in a plastic 
factory, or the modern housewife. 
Jesus was none of these. 

Yet when Christianity was in its 
infancy we have records of some 
who did not feel their means of 
livelihood were incompatible with 
following Jesus. Paul and his fel- 
low workers, Aquila and Priscilla, 
were makers of tents. Lydia was 
a business woman who sold purple 
eloth. Doreas was a seamstress 
who was known for her coats. Their 
discipleship did not depend upon 
the vocation of Jesus. 

Jesus, moreover, had an interest- 
ing encounter with a housewife 
named Martha, who, unblessed and 
unburdened by modern conyeni- 
ences, reacted to her duties in a pat- 
tern which is familiarly twentieth 
eentury: ‘‘She was anxious and 
troubled about many things.’’ We 
would assume that Jesus was in- 
terested in Martha’s profession as 
a housewife but he was not primari- 
ly interested in that. He was more 


*Title suggested by Peter Marshall's 
Mr. Jones, Meet the Master. 
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concerned with her behavior under 
the stress of the occasion. It is to 
this that he ministers today. He is 
not antiquated by electrical egg- 
beaters and mechanical dish wash- 
ers. The use of such things by 
today’s anxious and troubled 
housewife makes her allegiance to 


him all the more vital. Mrs. 
Housewife, meet the Master! 
I 
What does Jesus do for the 


housewife? For one thing he up- 
lifts her calling and offers her a 
cure for monotony. Tedium is one 
of the first demons to elevate its 
head and challenge the security 
and happiness of the young bride. 
Housekeeping almost always be- 
gins in a song of glory. It is new 
and exciting. This is a home which 
is hers alone. It is a pleasure to 
iron handerchiefs and fold them 
neatly or to experiment at cooking 
different foods for the first time. 
But soon the ironing of handker- 
chiefs may become a tiresome ne- 
cessity and the preparing of dishes 
may become boring when there 
seem to be no new recipes. The 
same four walls in the same house 
stand in mocking silence around 
the housewife each day. The glam- 
our of keeping house has sprouted 
wings and flown out the window. 
There is little wonder that when 
the élan of newness leaves a home 
the housewife’s joy for living and 
serving is darkened and her tem- 
per is shortened. When these 
nerves clash with those of a tired 
husband home from work, or with 
the high spirits of frolicking chil- 
dren home from play, there is lit- 
tle chance for the survival of har- 
mony. That is why Family Serv- 
ice Bureaus are full of advice-seek- 
ing housewives who have become 
handmaidens of monotony. 


Tw avoid such conditions as these, 


the players with character or causes 
them to grope in darkness. And 
all through the many acts and 
changing scenes she remains back- 
stage to coach the actors over falter- 
ing lines. Who would desire a call- 
ing more valued than that of a 
homemaker or a mother? 

It is from a recognition of the 
importance of the job she does that 
the housewife learns the practice 
of patience. Many tasks must of 
necessity be repeated. Many to- 
days will seem the same as all the 
yesterdays. But if the task is im- 
portant enough, that significance 
will itself be a mint of strength. 
A schoolteacher who had taught 
the first grade for forty years was 
questioned by an acquaintance, 
‘<Tyoesn’t it ever become tiresome, 
teaching the same old subjects year 
after year?’’ To which the tea- 
cher replied, ‘‘I don’t teach sub- 
jects; I teach pupils.’’ That tea- 
cher could not have lasted forty 
years in the first grade if she had 
not had that guiding principle. No 
housewife can survive three years 
without succumbing to monotony 
unless she recalls that Jesus, in 
stressing the importance of human 
personality, has exalted her eall- 
ing. Jesus was not a housewife 
but he knew what could have been 
the monotony of day after day 
spent over the carpenter’s bench. 
Yet, his life was the essence of 
joy. 

Therefore, Mrs. Housewife, you 
have a duty: To do with respect, 
the needed chores that are yours: 
To let the sameness of each day 
inspire you to do things in dif- 
ferent and interesting ways, for 
imagination has redeemed many a 
home. To develop companion in- 
terests which will bring enrichment 
to your family. 


IT 


annoying alarm charges her to com- 
mence the chores of a sixteen-hour 
day seven days a week and con- 
fronts her with theforbidding 
truth: there is no housewives’ 
union. Breakfast, lunch, and din- 
ner returning with the regularity 
of the minutes beg for her devotion. 
A clothes bag full of soiled gar- 
ments reminds her that today is 
wash day. Prepared pastries, 
streamlined kitchens, and appli- 
ances like the modern washing 
machines have greatly lessened the 
load the housewife carries. But in 
answering the demands of ma- 
ehines she runs the risk of serving 
them and forgetting that the em- 
phasis goes on serving the members 
of the family. 

Jesus becomes the savior of the 
housewife when he sets a unifying 
purpose in her life which ties to- 
gether the duties she maintains. 
He supplements the value of her 
ealling with an urgent sense of 
mission. The everyday tasks may 
outnumber the sands of the sea but 
the purpose should be one. The 
housewife Martha had not found 
that center to her life. ‘‘She was 
anxious and troubled about many 
things.’’? Paul had found his pur- 
pose and out of a busy career as 
teacher, missionary, organizer, 
tentmaker he could say, ‘‘This one 
thing I do.’’ Martha was so oe- 
eupied with the minutia of serving 
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Biblegram Solution 
(See page 40.) 


“‘T have shewed you all things, how 
that so labouring ye ought to. support 
the weak, and to remember the words 
of the Lord Jesus, how he said, It is 
more blessed to give than to receive.?? 
(The Acts 20, 35.) 


J esus _ teaches the housewife the Jesus further helps the housewife = 

dignity of her calling. For, when by emancipating her from the The Words 

he sanctifies the home by showing slavery of things and making h , 
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that she forgot why she was serv- 
ing. She thought that she could 
more ably serve her guest by see- 
ing that every detail of the house- 
hold functioned like clockwork, 
than she could by sitting at his 
feet and becoming his disciple. 
Martha bought her religion in the 
huge, sudsy, efficacious, economy- 
size. Martha, like many of today’s 
housewives, was an efficiency ex- 
pert, but she did not know why 
she was efficient. Jesus illumines 
the housewife’s motives by point- 
ing her to the real bases of her 
home which lie in the quality and 
the human warmth of her service. 
Jesus was not a housewife but his 
actions were not aimless when he 
tried to instill within his unfinished 
disciples a hunger for faith, hope, 
and love. 

Therefore, Mrs. Housewife, you 
have a duty: To weed out from 
your life any interest which does 
not assist in your life’s purpose. 


III 


Jesus opens the housewife’s front 
door and acquaints her with a com- 
munity that desperately needs the 
influence of a Christian home. A 
home which does not consciously 
relate itself to other homes about 
it, has reached the same stage in 
its development as an orange sev- 
eral days on the other side of being 
ripe. A home cannot prevent it- 
self from contact with other homes 
but unless the contacts are guided 
they may be far from helpful and 
consist of nothing more than a loud 
radio or a trespassing puppy. As 
far as the community is concerned- 
a house whose door is always shut 
might just as well be a stagnant 
pool. It contributes little more to 
the community’s betterment. Fur- 
thermore, the housewife who devel- 
ops no interests beyond her own 
home is likely to reflect this condi- 
tion in a poverty of service to her 
family. 

As the Master of human relation- 


ships informs us that apart from 


others we are not our fullest selves, 
so he directs the housewife to a con- 
cern for the welfare of her neigh- 
borhood. An old cartoon shows a 
young lad who had been trying his 
hand at ironing. For a short time 
he had been distracted by some 
childish pleasure and upon return- 
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ing found that the iron had burned 
its way clear through the ironing 
board and was dangling near the 
floor. At this point the boy’s 
mother appears and remarks, 
“Darling, Mother doesn’t mind 
your ironing, but you iron too 
much in one place!’’ The house- 
wife who ‘‘irons too much’’ at 
home finds herself deprived of 
many useful contacts. It is a wide- 
ly recognized fact that too many of 
today’s women ‘‘iron too much’’ 
away from home and that state of 
affairs is worse than the first. 
Jesus’ story of the leaven which, 
in its humble beginning, grew till 
the loaf was leavened might well 
apply to a home which becomes a 
wholesome colony and spreads its 
influence via the housewife till the 
whole of the community is leav- 
ened. The housewife is perhaps the 
most effective transmitter of cul- 
ture. Only she can put that cul- 
ture to a practical test in the kitch- 
en or in the living room. So Jesus 
says of her and her capabilities as 
a home missionary, ‘‘ Let your light 
so shine.’’ 

Therefore, Mrs. Housewife, you 
have a duty: To find your station 
in the ranks of community action 
not in order to escape your home 
but in order to refine it; to lmk 
your home to your church; to cul- 
tivate the spiritual fountains in 
your home so that others could 
say there is a ‘‘chureh in thy 
house.”’ 


Follow Jesus, Mrs. Housewife? 
Why not follow him? You have 
long been unashamed devotees of 
Thomas Edison and George West- 
inghouse. Were they housewives? 
Somehow in following them but in 
neglecting Jesus you have deprived 
this country of a steadying influ- 
ence the inventors have been power- 
less to give. When you have 
thought that Jesus was only for 
the professionally religious but not 
for you, you have caused a blight 
of futility to descend upon your- 
selves and your home which the 
contrivers of gadgets are unable to 
lift. When you have become anx- 
ious and troubled about many 
things you have been tempted to 
turn from him who alone held for 
you the key to life. Mrs. House- 
wife, meet the Master! 
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A GOOD FIRST AID 
FOR A BURN IS A 
SOLUTION OF STRONG 
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When the Family Goes to 
Church 


(From page 16.) 


meaningful and happy than any 
other agency. When he takes his 
place in the family pew his pre- 
liminary training will help him to 
understand more fully. not only 
what is said, but what is done in 
the service. 

One of the reasons why our 
churches suffer from the inactivity 
of their members stems from the 
attitude which many parents take 
toward church membership. They 


encourage their children to join © 


the church at an early age and feel 
that when this important matter is 
attended to there is nothing 
further to do. It is as though they 
said, ‘‘There, now, John, you’re a 
member of the church. It’s a paid- 
up insurance policy for a good 
wholesome character and everlast- 
ing life.’’ Family worship is not 
deemed necessary nor is there a 
eareful, reasoned explanation of 
the necessity for a well-rounded 
program of Christian living. 
When the family goes to church as 
a unit and worships together, home 
life is strengthened and the king- 
dom of God comes a bit nearer 
realization. 


Susan was grateful for this. 


*. no man shall brew for me a cup of hemlock, and make me drink it.” 


USAN MINOT and her son, 

Fred, aged four, were driving 
homeward from a visit to her child- 
hood home in Virginia. For Susan, 
much of the beauty that stilled the 
heart had been marred by the ever- 
present signs along the way, “‘Col- 
ored,’’ ‘‘White,’’ ‘‘For Whites 
Only.’’ Well, at four, fortunately, 
Fred coud not read the signs. 
She 
said, ‘‘I am glad that he can enjoy 
the beauty of the countryside now. 
When he is old enough to develop 
compassion and understanding, not 
acceptance of things as they are, 
I’1l let him come again.’’ 

In Washington, they were met 
by one of Susan’s former teachers. 
Miss O’Hara was a brilliant, gra- 
cious, deeply spiritual woman. Miss 
O’Hara told Susan that she was 
driving to Mt. Vernon that day. 
‘““You and Fred must see Mt. Ver- 
non. Every American child should 
visit this shrine.’’? As they were 
about to enter the home of the 
“‘Father of His Country,’’ Susan 
stopped abruptly. A hard, bitter 
look came over her face. Miss 
O’Hara asked, ‘‘What has hap- 
pened, Susan?’’ After a desperate 
struggle to keep back tears, Susan 
answered,: ‘‘I have been so thor- 
oughly reconditioned on this trip 
that I was looking for the Jim Crow 
signs here. Is there no Balm in 
Gilead for those who wear the 
shroud of color in our American 
scene?’’ Miss O’Hara was very 
gentle and quiet as she exclaimed 
that there would be no evident Jim 
Crow signs in Mt. Vernon even 
though the shadow of Jim Crow 
was as thick as a London fog over 
the city of Washington. 

Miss O’Hara was silent for a 
while and then she almost prayer- 
fully asked, ‘‘Susan, promise me 
that you will not hate; that you 
will not let Fred hate. All around 
me the cup of poison may be brew- 
ing, hut I’ve promised my Heaven- 
ly Father that no man shall brew 
for me a cup of hemlock, and make 
me drink it.. Promise, Susan.’’ 

Susan came back to her Harlem 
home with this promise in her 
heart. She began to ponder over 
the costly consequences that would 
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result for all Americans, if the 
hearts of Negro mothers ever be- 
came reservoirs of hate. She be- 
gan to repeat to herself Bonaro 
Overstreet’s! sensitive and chal- 
lenging lines: 


‘‘Did you ever wonder 

About the job a Negro mother 
faces... 

How you’d do that job if it was 
yours? 

Would you try to keep a young- 
ster having hopes 

Only the size of his chances? 
Or would you try 

To give him hopes so big he’d 
break his heart. . . 

But maybe make it easier, in 
some way, 

For others, coming later, to have 
their chance? 

That was my Mom’s way... but 
she always said 

The wanting had to be larger 
than yourself 

Or it just made you ugly... 


9? 


Susan and her husband, John, 
talked a long time that evening 
about their responsibility as Chris- 
tian parents to see that Fred 
should have the kind of experi- 
ences which would inoculate him 
against the blighting effect of prej- 
udice. They prayed that they 
could help him to become per- 
manently sensitive to injustice and 
pain suffered by others because of 
differences in skin color, in forms 
of worship or in economic back- 
grounds. They prayed’ too, that 
they and Fred would acquire the 


1Bonaro Overstreet’s “A Negro Soldier 
Said’. Used by permission. 


art of being kind—of not being 
able to be comfortable when peo- 
ple anywhere around them were 
uncomfortable. 

An interracial Youth Committee 
met at the Minot’s home to plan 
the Youth Fellowship Program for 
one of the great denominations. 
As the members sat at the dinner 
table the radio began to tell of 
Japanese war atrocities. A radio 
commentator began to use ugly epi- 
thets in referring to the Japanese 
people. Fred, now nine, had been 
listening intently, but all the while 
sat watching a very charming 
Japanese girl, who was a member 
of the Committee. When the group 
had gone, Fred asked, ‘‘ Mother, is 
Fugi ‘Japanese’?’’ ‘‘Yes,’’ re- 
plied Susan, ‘‘Why do you ask?’’ 
‘*She is lovely,’’ said Fred. ‘‘The 
radio said that Japanese people are 
bad. We have read some of the 
same things in the newspapers, 
too.” 

‘‘Fugi is lovely,’’ said Susan. 
‘““There must be many people in 
Japan who are equally as lovely. 
Among the thousands of Japanese 
citizens removed from their homes 
in our own country, there must be 
many Fugi’s. The war lords are 
not the only Japanese people. Fred, 
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war itself is horrible, and in times 
of war, people see and say many 
horrible and ugly things about 
each other. 

‘*You and Mike have always been 
such good friends. One day you 
and he had a fight. You called 
him an old dumbbell, stinkpot. 
He called you a cross-eyed mon- 
ever.”? 

Fred smiled, ‘‘I don’t remember 
this fight. Mike is one of my best 
friends.’’ 

‘Would you like to invite Fugi 
to be your guest at Sunday school 
the day we have visitors from other 
sections of the city ?’’ Susan asked. 
Fugi came as a Sunday school 
guest and later to spend the day 
withthe Minot family. Thus was 
a rich, new friendship begun, and 
the beginning of a deepened ap- 
preciation and 
understanding 
of another group 
of God’s chil- 
dren. 


TEn-Y EAR 
OLD Fred 
asked, ‘‘Mother 
and Daddy, can 
you spare me for 
the Thanksgiv- 
ing holiday? 
Bill asked me to 
spend our school 
vacation at his 
country home.”’ 
Bill, Fred’s 
school mate, 
lived in a large, 
expensive house 
in one of the 
fashionable sec- 
tions of the city. 
Bill had Fred 
almost goggle- 
eyed over the 
prospects of ice 
skating, horse 
back riding and 
other sports at 
his family’s 
country estate. 
Susan asked 
her husband the 
wisdom of 
Fred’s accept- 
ing hospitality 
where he could 
‘never hope to re- 
turn it in kind. 
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John asked Susan if she had for- 
gotten what she had been reading 
that eveninge—‘‘for a man’s life 
consisteth not in the abundance of 
things which he possesseth.’’ (Luke 
12:15.) Susan 2e@membered. 


A few days after the boys re- 
turned from the country, Fred 
asked if he could invite Bill to have 
luncheon and spend a Saturday 
afternoon with him. Bill came to 
Fred’s small, walk-up apartment 
in a less-privileged section of the 
eity. He found this humble home 
bright with sunshine and laughter. 
There were beautiful flowers, good 
books, and quiet music. Bill was 
thrilled at being allowed to help in 
the kitchen and to bring the trays 
of food to the dining room. As 
Bill was leaving for home, he said, 
‘‘Fred, thank you for a happy day. 


I lke your home very much.”’ 
Fred replied, ‘‘Thank you, Bill, | 
like your home too.’’ 

Susan said to herself, ‘‘No doubt 
there’s something strikes a_bal- 
ance.’’? Why should: parents let 
the possession of money or the lack 
of it, create artificial barriers for 
their children—shutting them off 
from appreciation and understand- 
ing, and the joy of finding beauty 
in unexpected places. 

One day when Fred was eleven, 
he brought home from school a bag 
of tasty candied grapefruit peel. 
Jane, one of his classmates, made 
the candy from a recipe left by her 
ereat-grandmother from Georgia. 
The children’s teacher urged them 
to purchase the candy. He thought 
it was a fine way for an eleven- 

(Continued on page 44) 
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Gracious Spirit, Dade With Me 


Gracious Spirit, dwell with me— 

I myself would gracious be; 

And, with words that help and heal, 
Would Thy life in mine reveal; 

And, with actions bold and meek, 
Would for Christ, my Saviour, speak. 


Truthful Spirit, dwell with me— 
I myself would truthful be; 

And, with wisdom kind and clear, 
Let Thy life in mine appear; 
And, with actions brotherly, 
Speak my Lord’s sincerity. 


Mighty Spirit, dwell with me— 
I myself would mighty be; 
Mighty so as to prevail, 
Where, unaided, man must fail; 
Ever, by a mighty hope, 
Pressing on and bearing up. 


Holy Spirit, dwell with me— 

I myself would holy be; 

Separate from sin, I would 

Choose and cherish all things good; 
And whatever I can be 

Give to Him who gave to Thee. 


—By Tuomas T. LYNcH. 


O Grant Us Light That We 
May eK Reis 


O grant us light, that we may know 
The wisdom Thou alone canst give; 
That truth may guide where’er we go, 
And virtues bless where’er we live. 


O grant us light, that we may see 
Where error lurks in human lore, 
And turn our seeking minds to Thee, 
And love Thy holy Word the more. 


O grant us light, that we may learn 
How dead is life from Thee apart, 
How sure is joy for all who turn 

To Thee an undivided heart. 


—By LAWRENCE TUTTIETT. 


Prayer 


i Lord, as we accept these blessings, give us 


the gift of cheerful hearts to match the beauty of. 


the day. Make all our thoughts good thoughts, in 


harmony with thy Spirit. Fill us with thy love, and. - 


we will give thee all the praise and the glory. Amen. 
. —Wiuiam CLoucH. . 


iFrom Father, We Thank Thee by William Clough. Copy-— 


right 1949 by Pierce and Smith. B i = 
PUskespurr i Prerd. m y permission of Abingdon 


WORSHIP IN THE F 


with You 


Worshiping God 


ONG AGO the writer of Proverbs said, ‘‘ Fo: 
he (a man) thinketh within himself, so is h 
and modern psychology confirms this ancient > 
dom. We know that thoughts have a powerful 
fluence over the body. When one thinks he iss 
he usually does get sick. Thinking angry or bi 
thoughts can produce physical illness. 


Thoughts influence appearance and disposit 
too. When one thinks beautiful thoughts, he 
comes beautiful in appearance. When one thi 
lovely thoughts, he is lovely in speech and act 
When one thinks kindly thoughts, he is kin¢ 
deeds. 


The reverse is also true. When one thinks 
lovely and bitter thoughts, he becomes unlovely 
embittered in looks. When one thinks mean 
ugly thoughts, he becomes mean, hard and ugh; 
disposition. When one thinks evil thoughts 
usually commits evil deeds. _ 


The way of happiness lies in thinking of 
good in others and not in thinking critically 
their actions. Jesus warned about the conseque 
of harsh and critical thoughts of others. | 


Judge not, that you be not judged. For > 
the judgment you pronounce you will be jud 
and the measure you give will be the measure 
get. Why do you see the speck that is in 3 
brother’s eye, but do not notice the log that 3 
your own eye? Or how can you say to 
brother, ‘Let me take the speck out of your 
when there is the log in your own eye? You kt 
crite, first take the log out of your own eye, 
then you will see clearly to take the speck ov 
your brother’s eye. 


1 
4 


—Matthew 7 , 


Controlling one’s thoughts is not easy, but 
consistent discipline, it can be done. Paul 
this was true and he once said that the way 
the kind of person please, to God was to ‘ 


‘ ‘ 
Ms 
ny 
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h Our Thoughts 


, thought captive to obey Christ.’’ (2 Cor. 
.) The psalmist also recognized this fact and 


will meditate on thy precepts, 

1d have respect unto thy ways. 
will delight myself in thy statutes: 
vill not forget thy word. 


—Pgalm 119 :15-16. 


ith my whole heart have I sought thee: 

| let me not wander from thy commandments. 
iy word have I laid up in my heart, 

at I might not sin against thee. 


—Psalm 119 :10-11. 


wid prayed that God would direct his thoughts 
ey would be pleasing to God. 
t the words of my mouth and the meditation 
of my heart 
acceptable in thy sight, O Lord, my rock, and 
my redeemer. 
—Psalm 19:14. 


ul once said that a Christian should always 
: positive and good things. 

nally, brethren, whatever is true, whatever is 
rable, whatever is just, whatever is pure, what- 
is lovely, whatever is gracious, if there is any 
lence, if there is anything worthy of praise, 
- about these things. 

—Philippians 4:8. 


e writers of the psalms thought often of God. 
> writings reflect their thought of him. 
ughout many long years the psalms have given 
inspiration and strength to persons trying to 
as God wanted them to live. Perhaps the 
tures listed below, the poems and prayers on 
pages will help you to think of God. Psalms 
; 8:3-5; 63:5-6; 119:59, 97. 
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Y olihe fo hid of cpesus 


I like to think of Jesus 
So loving, kind, and true 

That when he walked among his friends 
His friends were loving, too. 


I like to think of Jesus 
With children at his knee; 

And hear his gentle words again, 
“Let children come to me.” 


I like to think of Jesus 
So loving, kind, and true 

That sometimes when I think of him 
It makes me loving, too.1 


—By EuizaspetuH McE. SHIELDS. 


Y hin When Y Kad Wien 
ESO ck Siiry of Ol 


I think when I read that sweet story of old, 
When Jesus was here among men, 

How he called little children as lambs to His fold, 
I should like to have been with them then. 


I wish that His hands had been placed on my head, 
That His arms had been thrown around me, 
And that I might have seen His kind look when He 
said, 
“Let the little ones come unto me.” 


—By Jemma T. LUKE. 


18. eae fo She 


Be thanks to thee, O Father, for all the happy year; 

For springtime with its beauty, and summer with 
it cheer; 

For autumn with its treasure of fruit and golden ear. 


Be thanks to thee, O Father, for every laughing 
plain, 

That bears a yellow harvest of plenteous ripened 
grain, 

For every smiling valley, that yields its fruit again. 


For father and for mother, and home our thanks we 
give; 

For sister and for brother and food by which we 
live; 

For love and play and sunshine, in which we grow 
and thrive. . 


And thanks to thee, O Father, for all thy tender 
care; —— 
For life that thou hast given, the earth so wondrous 
fair; 
For all the countless blessings, thy loving children 
share. 
—By Mary BLAKE. 


1From When the Little Child Wants to Sing. By permission 
of the Westminster Press. 
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Be Be 


and the Canary 


A Story 
by 


ELEANOR HAMMOND 


ADWALLADER CUCKOO 

lived a useful and _ well-be- 
haved life in a small apartment in 
the top of the Johnsons’ wall clock. 
Each hour and each half hour Cad- 
wallader opened his small door, 
popped out on his tiny porch and 
told the family what time it was 
with a suitable number of cuckoo 
ealls. 

' Cadwallader had been doing this 
so long and so faithfully that no- 
body paid much attention to him. 
Sometimes this lack of attention 
made Cadwallader quite sad. 

‘A few words of praise would 
mean a great deal to me,’’ Cad- 
wallader thought. ‘‘Nobody likes 
being taken for granted.’’ 

One evening when Cadwallader 
opened his little door to give the 
six cuckoo calls which meant: 
“Dinner time!’’ he almost forgot 
to give his time signal. There on 
the livingroom table was a fine 
shining brass cage. Mr. Johnson 
and Mrs. Johnson and Karen John- 
son were leaning over the cage. 
Even Bobby, the baby, was trying 
to climb out of his play pen to get 
a better look at it. 

Inside the cage was a small yel- 
low bird. : 

“‘Oh, isn’t he the cutest canary 


you ever saw?’’ Karen Johnson - 


squealed. 
Mrs. Johnson offered the canary 
a piece of apple. Mr. Johnson 


poked his finger between the bars - 
and whistled at the yellow bird. 
Bobby, the baby, waved his fat 
arms and said: ‘‘Glub-glub-glub!”’ 
“What shall we eall him??’ 
Karen said. 
_ Mr. Johnson said that the bird’s 


name was Cuthbert Canary and 
that he was a gifted singer with a 
fine tenor voice. 

‘“Cuckoo - cuckoo-cuckoo-cuckoo- 
ceuckoo-cuckoo!’’ Cadwallader 
called—but nobody paid the least 
attention to him. He went into his 
apartment and slammed his door. 

Cadwallader felt very much like 
sulking in the days that followed. 
Every time he looked out, it seemed 
that somebody was paying atten- 
tion to Cuthbert Canary. 

‘*T’ve a very great mind to just 
stay indoors and stop telling those 
Johnsons the time of day!’’ Cad- 
wallader told himself. ‘‘What use 
is it being prompt and reliable 
when nobody notices?’’ 

All the same, Cadwallader went 
on cuckooing regularly on the 
hours and half hours. ‘‘It will not 
help matters if I behave badly,’’ 
he told himself firmly. ‘‘7Z should 
know I was doing wrong—even if 
nobody else noticed. It is best to 
have a clear conscience.’’ 

But Cadwallader could not help 
feeling rather bitter about the at- 
tention that was lavished upon the 
yellow bird, who did nothing more 
useful than hop from one perch 


to another and warble long trills 


and runs which meant nothing 


- whatever. 


““T wish Cuthbert would move 
elsewhere,’’ Cadwallader thought 


-grumpily. 


But Cuthbert Canary went on 
recelving much attention, while 


faithful Cadwallader Cuckoo re- 


ceived very little notice. 
One evening, after the Johnsons 
had all gone to bed, Cadwallader 


came out of his small door to give 


eleven cuckoo calls. But as soon 
as he reached his porch, he paused, 
staring across the room. 

There on the table, just below 
Cuthbert Canary’s cage, crouched 
a long lean gray cat. It was the 
tomeat who lived in the alley be- 
hind the house. He had sneaked 
in unnoticed when Mrs. Johnson 
carried out the garbage and hidden 
in a dark corner until the Johnsons 
retired. Now the cat was lifting 
a long lean gray paw toward the 
bars of Cuthbert’s cage. 

Cadwallader gasped. ‘‘This will 
be the end of Cuthbert, the canary 
tenor,’’ Cadwallader thought. 
‘‘There won’t be a feather of him 
left when that hungry tomcat gets 
through with him!”’ 

Cadwallader chuckled with sat- 
isfaction. ‘‘It won’t be my fault 
if Cuthbert disappears down that 
cat’s throat,’’ he told himself. 

Then there was a warning whir 
which might have been the 
elock’s works or might have been 
Cadwallader’s conscience. Cad- 
wallader drew a deep breath. 

*“No,”” he thought... leeant aig 
here and watch the cat devour 
Cuthbert. I must save him—if I 
ean!’ 

Cadwallader threw out his chest 
and opened his bill. ‘‘Cuckoo- 
cuckoo-cuckoo—’’ he shouted 
loudly and suddenly. 


Tue CAT GAVE a startled leap. 
He jumped off the table and looked 
around. Then his green eye fast- 
ened on Cadwallader. The cat 
gave a low angry growl. 

He gave a great leap—straight 
for Cadwallader. 

Cadwallader felt like retiring 
hastily and slamming his door— 
but he still had several cuckoo calls 
to give. 


““Cuckoo-cuckoo-cuckoo—’’ Cad- 
wallader shouted. 

_The cat’s claws almost reached 
him, but not quite. They raked the 
face of the clock. They tangled in 


the weights and chains below it. 


The cat yowled as he fell to the 


floor. The clock works whirred. _ 


“‘Cuckoo-cuckoo-euckoo—’’ Cad- 
wallader shouted at the top of his 
voice. *‘Help-help-help !?’ 

Mr. Johnson eame rushing down- 


Stairs in his Pajamas. Mrs. John- 


Summoning all his cour- 
_ age he stood his ground. 


Mother Year's 


STORY 


““Thirty days hath September, 
April, June and November,’’ 


the Months chanted gaily as they 
pranced about. Soon they tired 
of playing, and gathered about 
Mother Year asking questions. 

‘““Why do I have only twenty- 
eight days when December has 
thirty-one?’’ asked February. 

‘“Why do I always come in the 
spring?’’ asked April. 

‘“Why is my name July ?’’ asked 
July. 

Mother Year was knitting a day 
with hours and minutes and sec- 
onds, but she carefully laid aside 
the day and quietly folded her 
hands. 

asuons, questions, ques- 
tions,’’ she scolded, smilingly. ‘‘If 
you call sit down and be quite still 
I will answer your questions with 
a story.’’ 

‘Mother Year is going to tell a 
story,’’ the little Months chorused 
with great excitement. And 
Mother Year began. 

‘*Tt all started when the world 
was very young. Man looked up 
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into the sky and saw the moon in 
the shape of a crescent, like a little 
cradle. Night after night he 
watched it. He saw it grow rounder 
and rounder, until it no longer 
looked like a cradle, but like a great 
round ball tossed into the sky. He 
watched the moon begin its growth 
again, from a crescent moon to a 
round moon. And again he watched 
it, and again. Man said, ‘This shall 
be a moon—the time it takes the 
moon to grow from a tiny crescent 
to a big full moon.’ Man began 
to say, ‘Next moon we shall do 
this or that.’ Gradually the word 
‘moon’ changed until Man said, 
‘Next month we shall do this’ or 
that.’ 

‘‘Man needed a large division of 
time also. He watched the seasons 
come and go, spring, summer, fall, 
and winter. Man said, ‘This shall 


son came after him with her bath- 

robe flapping. Karen Johnson 

~ followed squealing. 

_ Mr. Johnson grabbed the broom. 
Mrs. Johnson shooed the eat to- 

ward the back door, flapping her 

bathrobe at him. Karen Johnson 

slapped at the cat’s tail with the 

hearth brush. 

-: The long lean gray cat ‘disap- 
peared into the night outside. 

~ “Cuckoo-cuckoo - cuckoo - cuckoo 

 —’? Cadwallader shouted triumph- 
~ antly. ‘“Cuckoo-cuckoo-cuckoo- 


~ euckoo-cuckoo—’’ . 


‘“Goodness!’’ Mrs. Johnson put 
_ her hands over her ears. 


‘‘Something has gone wrong 


an the clock,’’ Mr. Johnson said, 


¢ untangling the weights and chains 


/ 


; 
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that regulated the clockworks. 

But Karen Johnson smiled up at 
Cadwallader. ‘‘You are the best 
and bravest little bird in the whole 
world, Cadwallader !’’ she told him. 


‘Thank you for saving that ca- 


nary’s life!’’ 

‘‘Cheep-trrrr!’’ Cuthbert — Ca- 
nary remarked. «-- — 

But nobody paid any attention 
to him. All the Johnsons were 
looking lovingly at Cadwallader 
Cuckoo. 
~ “Cuckoo!’? Cadwallader said 
modestly. Then he went into his 
little apartment and closed the 
door quietly. He felt quite happy. 


“Doing the right thing does pay’ 


in the long run, I’see,’’ he told 
himself. ~ 


we 


be a year, from spring until spring 
comes again.’ 

‘‘Man found he needed to write 
down the divisions of time, so he 
tried to make a calendar. He took 
a year and divided it into ten 
months. But man found he must 
add days here and there as the 
years went by. Sometimes he had 
to add a whole month. Man had 
much trouble with his calendar. 
Onee Man had March at the be- 
ginning of summer.’’ 

‘‘In the beginning of summer,”’ 
March cried aloud. ‘‘How awful.’’ 

““Sh—sh,’’ the months cried. 
“‘Let Mother Year tell the story.’’ 
And Mother Year continued. 

‘“Yes, and at one time Man had 
the day on which springs begins 
ten days too soon. If Man had 
used that calendar for years and 
years, March would have been 
found in the winter.’’ 

‘‘How _ terrible,’’ 
claimed. 

‘‘Sh—sh,’’ shushed the Months. 

‘‘Man tried different calendars 
until he finally found one that 
would work. With the new calen- 
dar a month was no longer equal 
to a moon. Different months had 
different number of days. Some 
had thirty days and some had 
thirty-one. And February, oh, how 
important you are!’’ 

Mother Year looked fondly at 
her child, and February straight- 
ened up, very proudly. 

‘Without you, Man would have 
the Months all mixed up again. 
It’s your twenty-ninth day that 
comes every Leap Year that keeps 
the months in line.’’ 

‘‘Now tell us how we got our 
names,’’ July called out, for he 
was tired of seeing February get so 
much attention. And Mother Year 
continued. 


March = ex- 


Y0U WERE ALL named by Men 
called Romans. And very good 
names they gave you. The Romans 
believed in many gods, and hon- 
ored some of them by giving you 
their names. January—the first of 


-my months—what a fitting. sponsor 


you have. You were named for 
Janus, the god of beginnings. The 
Romans called his name whenever 


‘they began somethiné new. Janus 


had two faces, one that looked to 
the past and one that looked to 
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the future. Janus was the guard- 
ian of gates which open two ways. 
Do you not have a good name, 
January? 

‘“Pebruary, you were named for 
the god Februa. The Romans 
honored the god Februa by clean- 
ine their houses and temples dur- 
ing your month. Mars is your 
sponsor, March—Mars, the great 
god of war. Like your winds, he 
rode very fast through the sky in 
a war chariot pulled by four fiery 
horses. He was much like you, my 
March, blowing and blustering. 

‘‘April, your name comes from 
a word, a Latin word ‘aperio,’ 
which means ‘to open.’ You do, 
indeed, ‘open;’ you open the 
doors to spring, open the flowers, 
the leaves on the trees. April and 
spring, what beautiful names for 
a lovely season. 

‘‘May, you were named for the 
goddess Maia, the lovely mother of 
Mereury, the messenger god. The 
Romans told a story about Maia. 
She, with her seven sisters, were 
changed into beautiful stars in the 
sky. You, May, complete the won- 


derful season April begins. June, 
your name was given in honor of 
the queen of the Roman gods, Juno, 
the goddess of marriage. Is it not 
true that you, June, are the favor- 
ite month of the brides? 

‘July and August, you were 
named for two great Roman rulers, 
emperors so great the Romans came 
to worship them as gods. July for 
Julius Caesar and August for 
Augustus Caesar. 

‘September, you begin the num- 
bers, for the rest of my months are 
not named but numbered. Septem 
means seven, octem—eight, novem 
—nine, decem—ten.’’ 

‘‘But, Mother Year,’’ December 
protested, ‘‘I am not the tenth 
month. I am the twelfth.’’ 

‘‘T know, December. But, you 
see, when you were numbered 
Man’s year began in March, which 
made you the tenth month then.”’ 

‘“‘Do you suppose,’’ January 
asked, ‘‘Man will change the calen- 
dar again?”’ 

‘‘T do not know, January. Per- 
haps he will. Perhaps he may want 
to give all my Months the same 


number of days. Perhaps he may 
want to change your names.’’ 

February began to laugh. 

‘‘What are you laughing at, my 
February?’’ Mother Year wanted 
to know. 

“‘T was thinking,’’ February 
answered, ‘‘if Man changes the 
calendar we will have to have a 
new song. This one will be all 
wrong.”’ And February went 
merrily back to his playing, sing- 
ing— 


‘Thirty days hath September, 
April, June and November, 

All the rest have thirty-one, 

But me, and I have twenty-eight 
And in Leap Year twenty-nine.’’ 


Little children are still the 


symbol of the eternal marriage 


between love and duty. 


George Eliot 


HOPEFUL HERBERT 


Hopeful Herbert's very happy 
and he’s shouting far and near, 


So that all his friends and neighbors 
will be mighty sure to hear 
Of the Genocide Convention 
_ the United Nations passed. 
So that those who plot mass murder 
can be brought to trial at last. 


* Genovide—the mass destruction of le bec . 
7 of their race, religion or political beliete nee 


Herbert knows despotic rulers 
never care whose blood is spilled; 
Through the ages, groups of many 
_ creeds and races have been killed. 
Since the reign of ancient Nero 
when the Christian martyrs died, 
There has been no form of justice 
thet could punish genocide. 


‘ hes + . ‘ ; 
it oe United Nations, Herb knows is the thing to do, For if you work for the 


for you. 


* 


BY KAULEE 


That's why Herbie is so grateful 

to be living at a time 
When all nations have united 

to make genocide a crime, ~ 
For he knows that would-be tyrants 


think twice before they try | 


- Killing men to gain more power ee 


with a world law standing by. 


Causes and cures for those “scholastic dry spells,” 


—Hva Lwoma. 


ic NOL. Our 


D O YOU THINK we should help 
Sam with his homework?’’ 
Mrs. Jones asked. Her frown was 
both doubtful and anxious. 
‘““We’ve tried it occasionally, and 
it’s quite a struggle, frankly. But 
if his grades keep falling off ...”’ 
Mrs. Jones lapsed into gloomy si- 
lence. ' 

PiNOwm ls told. sMrse Jones, - 1 
don’t think helping Sam with 
homework is the answer. But I 
do think there 7s something you 
ean do.”’ . 

Mrs. Jones smiled hopefully. 
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‘“Would you tell me what?’’ she 
asked. ery 

‘‘T’m just guessing,’’ I said, 
‘but I believe Sam’s had some sort 
of emotional upset.’’ 

Mrs. Jones nodded. - She ex- 
plained that the previous summer 
Sam’s best friend—a fine, robust 
lad—had died of polio. During 
the same period, Sam’s father had 
been unemployed and so had done 


a great deal of drinking. In short, 


Sam was not merely sour on 
school: he was sour on life. 
The problem was a complicated 


INQWO 


By 
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one. But the Joneses, together with 
their pastor, helped Sam regain his 
emotional balance. Today, he is a 
good student. More important, he 
is a happy young man. 

Most parents, sooner or later, 
find themselves faced with a prob- 
lem not unlike the Joneses’. The 
boy or girl who gets through school 
without at least one major scho- 
lastic dry spell, is the exception 
rather than the rule. 

When it happens, what does the 
wise parent do? 

He begins by convincing himself 
that no irretrievable catastrophe 
has occurred. He persuades him- 
self that neither he, his offspring 
nor the school is consciously at 
fault. Then, reasonably certain 
that he can discuss the problem ob- 
jectively, he talks with one or more 
of his child’s teachers. 

He may, in certain cases, be ad- 
vised to coach his son or daughter 
at home. For example, a student. 
who has difficulty comprehending 
what he reads for himself, can 
often he helped by his parent’s 
reading to him. In other eases, the 
parent may be advised to employ a 


But se 


tutor, or to place the student in a@ 
special school. 

But these cases are unusual. I 
want to confine myself to the more 
common problem of the student 
who is making low marks despite 
the fact that he possesses superior 
or average intelligence, no particu- 
lar learning handicap, and good 
health. 

Such a student will probably be 


_ hindered, not helped, by his par- 
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“opposite direction. 


ent’s giving him assistance with 
homework. The truth is that par- 
ents, however intelligent and well- 
educated, almost invariably make a 
botch of teaching their own chil- 
dren. 

Their motives are too good. 
They are too eager, too anxious. 
There is too much of the personal 
element in their efforts. Because 
they are upset, they upset the child. 
The result is usually a clash of 
wills, with little or no learning. 

Moreover, when parental coach- 
ing does apparently sueceed—does 
end in better marks—it succeeds at 
the cost of the student’s self-con- 
fidence. Ordinarily, a student who 
wins a mark, no matter how high, 
on the basis of help received at 
home, feels that he has failed, 
rather than achieved. This sense 
of defeat is too high a price to pay 
for any kind of grade. 

Hence my conviction that a par- 
ent had best leave responsibility 
for homework rest squarely on the 
student’s own shoulders. 

Do I seem bent on pushing par- 
ents out .of the picture entirely? 
I certainly hope not. In fact, I 
should like to urge parents in the 
For you par- 
ents can do the really vital things 
which we teachers can merely talk 
about. 

You can see to it that your child 
studies under cireumstances which 
enable him to work at top efficiency 
—to concentrate. You ean see to 
it that he is freed from undue in- 
terruption and distraction. 

... Here, of course, I run head- 
long into the question of whether 
the younger generation can, as they 
insist, study efficiently with the 
radio at their elbow going full 
blast. 


I AM WILLING to agree that 
modern youth has proved its abil- 


_ ity to adapt to things which would 


drive the rest of us mad. Still, I 
think it sensible to persuade a child 
agaiust studying to the accompani- 
ment of thrillers or jazz if he has 
not already developed the habit. 
Tn any event, the radio should be 
kept below the deafening point. ... 

Experts say that children and 
young people concentrate best 
when they study in a set place and 
at a set time. It would be wise, 


a 


then, to help your child fix up a 
spot which he can dedicate strictly 
to study—with space for pencils, 
paper, reference books, ete., with 
a good light and a comfortable (not 
too comfortable) chair. 


A substitute teacher in Sunday 
school questioning her pupils 
about Matthew, Mark, Luke and 
John without gratifying results, 
finally queried, ‘Now surely you 


can tell me who St. Peter was!” 
The face of a small boy flushed 
deeply with his display of knowl- 
edge as he said in a little voice, 


“| think he was a rabbit.” 
Frances Brown 


The time at which he studies 
might, occasionally, be shifted 
about for the sake of convenience. 
But it ought not be changed, by 
either the parent or the child, as a 
matter of mere whim. 

On the matter of exactly how 
long a student’s homework hour 
should be, there is no definite rule. 
Common sense, of course, dictates 
that a student study until he has 
completed his assignment. Ex- 
perts agree that he should, per- 
haps at 30-minute intervals, take 
a short break to relax. 

I hardly need add that these sug- 
gestions will not produce startling 
results in a week or two. However, 
followed conscientiously over a 
period of six or eight weeks, they 
ought to bring worth-while results. 
You can do more than give your 
child opportunity to develop good 
study habits. You can help him 
by showing a sincere interest in his 
school work. This does not mean 
urging him to make higher marks; 
this means illustrating to him, 
through your own attitude, that 
knowledge does have its values. 

As a teacher of English, I am 
m a particularly good spot to ob- 
serve the effect that home influence 
has on a student’s enthusiasm—or 
lack of it—for knowledge. I know 
from experience that a boy whose 


parents seldom read anything 


weightier than a pulp magazine, 


will probably have a rough time 
with Shakespeare. 

I am not, of course, implying 
that every parent must be an 
authority on English literature. I 
am suggesting that no wise par- 
ent cultivates a closed mind to all 
matters beyond the realm of his 
job or his social set. For he un- 
derstands that by limiting his own 
mental horizons, he limits his 
child’s. 

Does your child explain his low 
marks by saying that he is not in- 
terested in school? Perhaps he is 
taking subjects that do not fit him, 
in which ease he should switch 
courses at the first opportunity. ~ 
On the other hand, he may be re- 
flecting your own indifference to 
the values of learning, in which 
case you should try to change your 
attitude. 

Let me make what I believe is an 
even more important point in con- 
nection with home influence—the 
point illustrated by the case of Sam 
Jones. 


SAM’S PROBLEM WAS one 
which no teacher could have solved. 
No teacher has, or should assume, 
the right to meddle in a student’s 
emotional difficulties. Often, the 
difficulty is the direct product of 
family tension—money worries or 
marital maladjustments. This kind 
of problem is completely outside 
the area which schools can treat. 

Only parents know the facts, 
control the factors, and have the 
emotional relationship necessary to 
anyone who would help a child 
thus upset. 

Though teachers cannot them- 
selves get to the center of -emo- 
tional difficulties, they can—in a 
very general -way—give advice. 
Essentially, that advice is: Face 
your own problems honestly and 
fearlessly; your child will learn to 
do the same thing with his prob- 
lems. : 

There is no human ~spectacle | 
more tragic than that of a boy or . 
girl who is hopelessly ensnared in 
the self-delusions and immaturities 
of his parents. He is the victim of 
vircumstances which he did not. 4 


create—worse, over which he has 
no control. 


(Continued on page 44.) 
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Question: I am sixteen years old. 
My parents make me baby-sit with 
my little brothers several nights a 
week. I can’t ever plan to do any- 
thing because I never know when 
Ill have to stay home. I’d like to 
earn some money baby-sitting, but 
my folks say my duty is to them, 
to help them save money. What 
shall I do? 


Answer: I know how your parents 
feel, for sitters ‘‘come high’’ these 
days. It is a real temptation to 
use a member of one’s own family 
and so avoid the expense. Most 
couples are kept at home while the 
children are little, so it is a won- 
derful feeling when the oldest is 
mature enough to stay with the 
little ones. On the other hand, I 
ean see how you would like to earn 
a little money while you are baby- 
sitting, and certainly you are old 


enough to want to be able to make | 


dates yourself sometimes without 
having them  wunceremoniously 
broken. 

It would seem that a ‘‘family 
council’’ meeting, with a little 
mutual give and take, might solve 
your problem. Perhaps your par- 
ents will agree to let you know at 
the beginning of the week what 
nights they will need you. Per- 
haps they will agree to release you 
for other sitting jobs on certain 
nights each week. Perhaps they 
will realize that you. need more 

money as you grow up, and will 

pay you a little if they need you on 
those ‘‘free’’ nights. Most par- 
ents realize the opportunity for 
growth in dependability which out- 
side work gives their boys and girls 
of your age, and are glad to co- 
operate, even though it means a 
few more years of sacrifice on their 
part. 

A bulletin board or calendar 
might help you and your parents 
to chart your time in a fair way. 
I know a family with your prob- 
lem. They have come to a clear 

understanding with their daugh- 
_ter-sitter as to payment. When 
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she ‘‘sits’’ on week nights, when 
she would ordinarily be home any- 
way, she does it as a part of her 
share in the work of the household, 
being freed from certain other 
duties. But if it is on a week end 
when she might otherwise be out, 
she receives a small addition to her 
allowance. E.N. J. 


Question: I dread the summer 
vacation period because my chil- 
dren simply run wild all summer. 
I almost never know where they 
are or if they are at home some- 
one else is there. Could you of- 
fer any suggestions for their guid- 
ance? 


Answer: Personally I think sum- 
mer vacation is one of the biggest 
experiences in a parent’s life. It 
offers an opportunity to gain a 
child’s confidence through hospi- 
tality to the child’s friends. 

In every neighborhood there is 
usually one house where the gang 
is allowed to congregate, while: in 
dozens of other homes young guests 
are discouraged because the furni- 
ture might be scratched or flower 
beds trampled. 

My own problem is not to worry 
about children running wild but to 
manage three gangs of three dif 
ferent ages. Our home is head- 
quarters. Once in a while a mother 
plays hostess to her child’s friends 
but very soon they drift back. I 
never question the children because 
in time they usually explain their 
actions. One evening at dinner 
after such a party, in the midst of 
our conversation my son broke in 
with ‘‘Gee I’m glad we don’t have 
oriental rugs.’’ Then I knew the 
answer for the early return from 
the party. 

I wish I could impress on all 
mothers, in a household with chil- 
dren certain concessions have to be 
made to them. By this I do not 
mean that children should be de- 
structive or that they should not 
be taught pride in having an at- 
tractive, well-kept home. But re- 


member you can have that perfect 
order and quiet after the children 
are grown. While they are home 
it should be a process of sharing, 
with the privilege of ‘‘gangs’’ fre- 
quently and joyously. This is far 
more important than to have the 
yard with formal flower beds and 
the living room furniture with a 
spotless glass polish and cold un- 
inviting order. 

As a youngster, I remember 
many meals of thinned soup that 
tasted better than a banquet be- 
cause the gang shared it with me 
and my family. They were always 
welcome with never a question as 
to how they would be received. 
Also, I remember going to the home 
of a girl who spent much time in 
my home, As soon as several of us 
went to her home her mother called 
her to another room. We heard 
her whisper, ‘‘Get those kids out 
before dinner time or they need 
not come back.’’ 

Mothers and fathers, this is the 
best way I know to ‘‘get a line’’ 
on your child and his friends with- 
out being nosey. Let your children 
know their gang is always welcome 
even if you have to be inconven- 
ienced or go without your own 
piece of meat, salad, or dessert. 
Children will love you and your 


home for all your thoughtfulness. 


They will bless you for the hap- 
piest days of their lives and you 
ean be sure there will be no run- 
ning wild during vacation if you 
make them welcome at home. 
D2) 


Dorothy | Elizabeth 
Faust N. Jones 
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NE DAY three-year-old Mar- 
caret, her large brown eyes ap- 
prehensive, came to the clinic. 
‘“She’s always scared of the doc- 
tor,’’ apologized her young mother, 
looking rather tense herself. 
Ignoring the mother’s remark, 
the nurse in charge addressed the 
small girl in a kind but matter-of- 
fact voice, ‘‘We’re glad to see you, 
Margaret. Just sit right here with 
your mother and watch the other 
children be examined until it’s 
your turn.’? The nurse drew up 
chairs, and as Margaret and her 
mother saw child after child file 
up to the doctor with absolute con- 
fidence, they gained courage, too. 
The doctor’s welcome further 
reassured both mother and child. 
‘‘So you’re Margaret, our new lit- 
tle friend,’’ he said gravely shak- 
ing her tiny hand before the check- 
up. Realizing also that it was as 
important to win the mother as 
the child, he smiled at both of them. 
Whether your child is afraid of 
the doctor or not depends greatly 
on your attitude. Children should 
be taught to regard doctors as their 
friends. They will, too, provided 
others—partieularly the parents— 


Is Your 
Child 


AFRAID 


do not frighten them, and the situa- 
tion is dealt with honestly. Fear 
should never be suggested either 
by word or deed. But neither 
should a child be deceived about a 
visit to the doctor. It is better 
for parents to say that a doctor 
must hurt sometimes in order to 
help than to let this happen with- 
out warning. 

If your child is afraid of the 
doctor try to find out the reason. 
Did you or somebody else make a 
foolish remark about the experi- 


ence? Was your approach to it 
wrong? 


Thoughtlessly a grown-up may 
seare a child by calling the doctor 
names. Chubby four-year-old 
Tommy with his shy but trusting 
smile climbed up onto the dental 
chair in a clinic. At that point 
a visitor arrived. Airily waving a 


—Eva Luoma. 
To this little lad the doctor is a friend who comes to help. 


hand toward the dentist she cried: 
‘“‘Oh the bogey man is here this 
morning !’’ Was it any wonder that 
Tommy winced.and resisted treat- 


ment although he never had _ be- 
fore? 


Another mistake is to threaten 
children with the doctor. ‘‘You’re 
a bad boy; the doctor will scold 
you,’? screamed harassed Mrs. 
Jones when her pale-faced son Bob- 
by, just turned five, refused to eat. 
Yet she could not understand why 
he made a scene the following 
week when she took him for his 
routine medical examination. — 


In her zeal to calm a child a 
mother may do the exact opposite. 
‘‘Don’t be afraid of the doctor; he 
won't hurt you,’? weary Mrs. 
O’Brien assured her timid daugh- 


ter Pat. Unfortunately the words — 


‘‘afraid,”’ “‘doctor,”” an “6 iB 
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put ideas into Pat’s head, so that 
she had to be literally dragged to 
the clinic. Besides when the doe- 
tor had to treat her running ear, 
she realized that her mother had 
hed. Misrepresentation of facts 
never is a safe way to convince 
children. 


But WHEN CHILDREN are 


_handled wisely they are won to the 


doctor very easily. Three-year- 
old Harry, a husky boy, kicked 
and sereamed when he first came 
to the clinie so that it took three 
people to hold him. However his 
resistance waned because he real- 
ized that the doctors and nurses 
were truthful when they told him, 
arryaes nish &wallemmurt,’’: or 
“‘Harry, this will not hurt.’’ Final- 
ly he pleaded to be examined, 
‘‘Don’t you want me?’’ he would 
ask every time he met the clinic 
nurse. 


Children who regard the doctor 
as their friend rarely bear a grudge 
if he must hurt. Jimmie, a 
spoiled only child was a steady 
customer at the clinic. To the doc- 
tor he was an old chum although 
he rarely had anything serious the 
matter. Then one day Jimmie fell 
and eut his head, necessitating 
several stitches at the time and a 
series of dressings afterward. 
During the process Jimmie cried 
with reason. Nevertheless he did 
not lose faith in the doctor, cheer- 


_ fully thanking him when each ses- 


sion was over. Somehow he sensed 
that the doctor was his true friend 
and appreciated his genuine in- 
terest, no matter what he did. 


Intuitively children feel a doc- 


-tor’s desire to help and recognize 


his ability. Sad-eyed six-year-old 
Tony arrived at the clinic one 


afternoon, his badly burned hands 


swathed in untidy dirty bandages. 
Holding them up for inspection he 
begged, ‘‘Please Doc, you fix them 
for me.’’ And his brother sheep- 
ishly added, ‘‘He wouldn’t give 


me any peace ’til I brought him.”’ 


To be sure these children at- 
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tended a clinic small enough to 
have a remarkably intimate atmos- 
phere. The most important part 
was the policy of the staff—a mix- 
ture of frankness, affection, and 
understanding whieh you, the par- 
ents can develop, too. 

As parents your responsibility is 
twofold. Choose doctors carefully 
for their competence and skill in 
dealing with children. All doctors, 
including the specialists such as 
the dentist, eye doctor, nose and 
throat doctor, skin doctor, ortho- 
pedist, psychologist, and psychia- 
trist should have had experience 
with children. Definite training is 
an asset, particularly for the gen- 
eral physician, who preferably 
should be a pediatrician. As for 
the parents here are a few hints 
about their approach, although 
each child must also be considered 
individually. 


1. Speak of the visit to the doe- 
tor casually as though it were an 
everyday event. 


2. Do not suggest fear to the child 
even if you are upset yourself. 

3. Warn your child calmly if he 
is going to be hurt. Always tell 
the truth and never try to fool him. 

4. Encourage your child to be 
friendly with his doctor by your 
owh manner and way of talking 
about him. 


5. Reassure the child when 
frightened even if his fear is 
groundless. 

6. Sympathize with your child 
when he is hurt but try not to be 
unduly emotional about it. 


7. Do not seold or punish your 
ehild when he eries. 


8. Do not threaten the child with 
the doctor as punishment. Empha- 
size that the doctor is the child’s 
friend, particularly valuable be- 
cause of his preparation and abili- 
ty. 

9. You may find valuable the use 
of picture and story books that will 
help establish a happy relationship 
between child and doctor. 


; —A. Devaney. 
Children place an instinctive trust in the doctor’s ability. 
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ERRY, SHOES in hand, padded 
barefoot through the kitchen 

where Mom was stacking plates 
and banged the back door. He felt 
guilty leaving her to do dishes 
alone, but, after all, junior prom 
wasn’t every night. These shoes, 
now; he hoped that Cordovan dye 
would shine them up all right. 
Betty-Lee had said she was par- 
ticular about shoes. 

‘‘Nothing on your feet, dear?’’ 
Mom called. ‘‘Remember, you 
were out of gym all week with a 
eold.’’ 


““Okay, Mom.’’ Aw-w-w, she was | 


always fussing. If it wasn’t his 
health it was his private affairs. 
He certainly hoped she wouldn’t 
find out who was going to the prom 
with him tonight. He was just 
sick of being always expected to 
take Joycie Robinson everywhere 
on account of being family friends 
and going to all her parties and 
that. Besides, Joycie was quite a 
child. Only sixteen. 

This Betty-Lee, now. Funny he 
never noticed her before. Sharp, 
sharp. Expected a lot of you; so 
what? Oh, yes, the orchid—he 
still had to pick that up at Wong 
How’s. How Mom would stare. 
He’d left it till the last so she 
wouldn’t see the thing and get 
that reproachful look on her. 

Applying gobs of dye he soon 
Saw the shoes were really going to 
look swell. Betty-Lee would ap- 
prove. Now if only Mom and Dad 
would get hep. He was seven- 
teen. He had a right to his own 
life. It was sure tough to have 
his family treat him like an infant. 


Shoes done, he set them on the 
shelf to dry and padded back up- 
stairs. Have to get a move on. 
Shirt, pants, coat. No good tie. 
Get one out of Dad’s closet, that 
one he gave Dad for his birthday. 
Get Dad’s comb, too, while he was 
about it. Oh, yes, and wash that 
dye off his hands. Had to be abso- 
lutely on the beam for a girl like 
Betty-Lee. Serub with the nail- 
brush, serub Savagely.... f 

““Mom, come help me get some 
Stain off my hands, will ya?’ 
Mom, plodding up and going 
into her routine, ‘‘Why on earth 
don’t you wash before you put 


your shirt on?”’ Dad, calling: from 


below, ‘‘ And keep out of my things 
this time.’’ Wood alcohol. Soap. 
More nailbrush. Hands cleaner if 
on the rough side and clock point- 
ing to seven-forty. Soak the comb, 
slick down the hair. Rush for the 
dry shoes. Mom opening the front 
door for him, ‘‘Have fun, Jerry. 
And drive carefully. Remember 
you’re responsible for Joyce’s 
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safety.’? Joyce! A lot she knew. 
But he was in the ear at last and 
hurrying to Wong How’s. Relief! 
Whew, parents could be a burden! 


Prom TURNED out to be a 
huge success and during the three 
weeks following, Jerry lived in a 
highly rarefied atmosphere. At 
bells he streaked down long high- 
school halls to the room fortunate 
enough to house Betty-Lee next; 
and she, glamorous, sauntering 
toward him from a moon-struck 
retinue of boys, would engage him 
in small talk until the final clang 
when with a light smile she would 
permit some satellite to close the 
door, leaving Jerry to arrive late 
in his distant classroom. At lunch- 


_time he clutched his box (Betty- 


a surprise. 


Lee thought paper bags were mes- 
sy) and fought off aspirants to the 
junior bench until his lady deigned 
to join him. She would open her 
box languidly, look over its con- 
tents, and sigh with big eyes fixed 
on Jerry’s. 

‘*T just haven’t the ambition to 
wade through another meat sand- 
wich. It’s too heavy for me some- 
how. I guess I don’t care for any 
lunch. Unless maybe,’’ glancing 
at some of his tempting items, 
‘‘maybe, honey, just a weentsie 
bite of that white kind you have, 
tuna, is it?”’ 

And Jerry, palpitating with 
pride, ‘would tempt her with this 
and that from Mom’s appetizing 
assortment, urging her to keep up 
her strength, running to buy her 
ice cream at the co-op, giving her 
even the chocolate bar or peanuts 
his mother might have packed as 


gage in what was known as con- 
versation, which more nearly ap- 


proached monologue with Jerry on | 


the listening end. 

At the one o’clock bell his fragile 
but well-nourished deity would 
rise gracefully to her feet and 
permit him to be late again for 


-elass while he walked her to the 


door of her room, bidding him 


farewell with gracious smile and 


whispered word. Jerry, floating 


on air, would wander to the office 


for another ‘‘late-admit,’’ stand 
stolidly while the Boss gave forth 
with yet another lecture, and ap- 


pear finally in his own class to sit 


oblivious in the back row and 
dream of Betty-Lee. | 
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Then they would en- 


However, cold fact did pres- 
ently disturb his dreams, for it 
was not long before he found the 
financial going rough. An orchid 
had been only the beginning. Ice 
cream, movies, trips to the drive- 
in, even loans for certain indis- 
pensable errands: ‘‘Jerry-boy, I 
just have to buy a new binder to- 
day and I forgot the money’’— 
“Jerry, I need to stop for my 
formal at the cleaner’s and I can’t 
ask Mom. She said it didn’t re- 
quire anything a good pressing at 


The most manifest sign of wis- 
dom is a continual cheerfulness. 
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home wouldn’t remedy; but you 
know, honey, I just have to look 
my best for you.’’ On and on went 
the demands. He would have taken 
another garden job but that would 
have meant another afternoon away 
from Betty-Lee. One was bad 
enough. 


So he first engineered at home 
a loan against his future allow- 
ance. Then when continued drain- 
ing of this source began to raise 
arguments with Dad he was forced 
to think of something else. The 
fancied need for new socks, for a 
new ball-point pen, for binder 
paper, for bus tickets (Mom was a 
sucker); each in turn was exploit- 
ed. Soon this source, too, dried 
up. 
met his latest demand to buy a 
camera, Dad said right out he 
didn’t need a new one. My, life 
was hard! You’d think a person 
could have drawn a family that 
understood a man’s needs. They 
just didn’t care, that was all. 

One bright spot remained in 
Jerry’s lowering financial sky. 
There was always vacation the 
whole week before Christmas, and 
for two years he had held one of 
the jobs that local merchants of- 
fered students in good standing. 
This work had netted him a grati- 
fying amount of summer money. 
In the past when they were chil- 
dren he and Joyce had managed to 
get much simple fun out of it dur- 


Incredulity and skepticism | 


ing drowsy summer days, what 
with the basket lunches she fixed 
and Dad lending him the car and 
all. Well, he’d have that money 
soon. This week came term tests; 
next week school closed for the 
Christmas holiday, and his job at 
Lester’s would begin. 

Meanwhile he’d borrow against 
it from one of the fellows. Betty- 
Lee wanted to drive down into 
the country Saturday to a place 
called the Club, where for a con- 
sideration you could play, swim 
in the heated pool, eat at the can- 
teen, all in the most swank sur- 
roundings. It would take cash, a 
lot more than prom even. He won- 
dered how much. 

Monday, Tuesday, and Wednes- 
day passed in a mental haze. Be- 
fore this Jerry had always studied 
for term tests with Joyce; facts 
seemed to fall into place more 
easily as the two went over and 
over the hard spots together. But 
this time he felt free to ignore the 
custom, to cram or not as he wished. 
In fact, as Betty-Lee pointed out 
one morning, he must have done all 
the work anyhow, working with a 
girl that way. Girls, she assured 
him, didn’t have men’s brains. 
They weren’t supposed to. He’d 
get along much better now by him- 
self. And she thought that after 
the tests were all over this after- 
noon it might be fun to celebrate 
at the drive-in; that is, if he could 
get the car. But she knew he 
could. Her Jerry-boy could get 
whatever he wanted for his Betty- 
Leeums, couldn’t he? It was a date. 

So Jerry wandered from class- 
room to classroom, reading test 
questions unaccountably hard con- 
cerning events and processes quite 
without significance, writing down 
a few words here and there, finish- 
ing long before the bell, sitting 
thereafter in blissful anticipation 
of the promised afternoon at the 
drive-in, the promised Saturday at 
The Club. Bill had lent him ten 
dollars; that ought to do it. He’d 
pay back when he got his check for 
the week’s work at Lester’s. Of 
course, that depended on the term 
marks he received Friday, but he’d 
always gotten by with C’s so far, 
sometimes even a B, like the time 
Joycie went over his long speech 
with him. And if he did miss a 
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few of these test questions—why, 
daily work counted a lot more, 
didn’t it? He hadn’t ever been 
absent. ... 

Filing out of chemistry the last 
period of the day he was surprised 
to hear Joyce’s voice beside him. 
She was smiling brightly. 

‘“‘Won’t be long now, Jerry.’’ 
She hesitated. ‘‘Busy Saturday ?’’ 

‘‘Yeah, sure. Goin’ to Th’ Club. 
Sorry.’’ He frowned impatiently. 
‘‘Look, I gotta go. See ya.”’ 

“See ya—’’ she echoed. 

He pushed past her through the 
after-school bedlam. Had to hurry 
now. Betty-Lee would be waiting; 
he eouldn’t stop to chew the fat 
with Joyce. Queer kid, that. He’d 
hardly laid eyes on her lately; she 
never seemed to be around. Good 
thing she wasn’t pulling a mad on 
him. He wouldn’t have stood for 
it. Why, he and Joycie Robinson 
had known each other since they 
were babies. He’d taken her to all 
the parties, to movies and games. 
Till lately—well, so what? He 
caught sight of Betty-Lee tapping 
an impatient foot and hastened to- 
ward her with the dignity befit- 
ting a junior. 


ON FRIDAY the blow fell. Sec- 
ond period Jerry got notice to see 
the Boss at once. When half an 
hour later he emerged it was with 
unbelieving but chastened mien. 
He had drawn three D’s and one 
F on his fall term report card. And 
now his Christmas job would 20 
to somebody else, somebody who 
had made the grade. Town mer- 
chants just wouldn’t have a boy 
or girl who was failing at school. 

He slumped weakly on a hall 
bench. No job. No money. And 
Betty-Lee? He raised his head. 
She at least was left him, she’d 
stand by, she’d restore his deflated 
ege Wasn’t so hot herself at les- 
sons, just got by. Sure, that was 
good. He’d see her at lunch and 
they’d plan how to get along on 
his Cepleted income. It could be 


At noon the two spread their 


_ Sandwiches as usual on the junior 
bench and Jerry 
ha bites | to 


began between 
0 revise their immediate 

L. -os : 

—so you see,’’ he advised, 
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drive-in today. I’ve got to go slow 
a while. Not spend so much, I 
mean.’’ He bit into a peanut butter 
sandwich. ‘‘Have some? Well— 
prob’ly I e’n get some other job, 
anyhow for afternoons. Have to 
pay Bill back what I borrowed and 
I owe my mother some, too. You 
know we bin hittin’ the high spots 
for a while. Gas for the bus and 


yl” 
He failed to note the lowering 
brows of his chosen one and 


plunged on. ‘‘That reminds me. 
Mom won’t let me have the car 
after she sees this repord card. Not 
that you’ll care. We c’n have fun 
without it, huh?’’ He glanced at 
her. ‘‘You do understood, don’t 
you, kid? Just let’s go slow a few 
weeks till I get caught up. Wadda 
ya say?’’ He stammered uneasily. 
‘“Aw, Betty-Lee, talk to me. You’re 
not m-mad, are you? Wadda’ve I 
done?”’ 

She stared at him, eyes hot with 
angry surprise. She laughed rough- 
ly. 

“What haven’t you done, Jerry 
Winters? Here I’ve given you all 
my time and gone places with you 
and let you simply m’nop’lize me 
so I couldn’t even look at another 
boy. And now,’’ she was really 
sputtering, ‘‘now you tell me you 
can’t have the car, you can’t take 
me out, you can’t spend money. 
Well, just let me tell you n-nobody 
wants your old car. Or you either.”’ 


She scraped the bench back 
violently and before Jerry could 
stop her, she was out the side door, 
to the glee of some ten dozen 
students who paused in their chat- 
tering to savor this new drama. 

Thunderstruck, Jerry stumbled 
from his place to follow her, ‘‘Lis- 
sen, wait a minute,’’ he called. 

She turned. ‘‘Go away, go back,’’ 
she fumed, face ugly with rage. 
“I’m going to forget you ever 
lived. You don’t know anything. 
You don’t even talk right. Oh,’’ she 
yelled, ‘‘I’ve been so bored. That 
poor old crate of yours and that 
silly family, always reading you 
the riot act and making you get 
home by midnight. Oh, you— 
you blunderbuss!’?? With this 
coup de grace she flounced off. 

_derry stared after her. His life 
was crumbling, his whole world 


crashed. Thought stopped. Feel- 
ing congealed. Unseeing, he re- 
turned slowly to the building and 
dropped stricken on the hall bench 
which had been so recently the 
scene of his despair and of his 


hope. 

He did not know when a quiet 
form slid along beside him; he did 
not see the eyes full of sympathy 
and courage that yearned over 
him, longed to comfort him. He 
heard neither the bustling mob 
around the lockers nor the famil- 
iar little voice that murmured, - 
‘‘ Jerry, I’m here. Is there anything 
I can do?’’ Only when the bell 
rang did he feel compelled to stand 
up and let the crowd hustle him 
into his next class, where he 
crouched down in his seat, spent, 
and oblivious. This was it. This 
was the end. He would never look 
at a woman again. .. . 


THAT AFTERNOON on arriv- 
ing home he got into a pair of old 
jeans and mowed the lawn. He 
took clippers and went at the 
hedge, giving it.a neat and even 
trim. He attacked weeds, filled a 


_ large basket, carried them down 


to the street for collection. By six 
o’clock and dinner he had become 
pleasantly grimy and—yes, hun- 
gry. 

But could this be hunger? It 
wasn’t possible. His heart was 


cold and dead; what good was 


food? He tried to toy with his 
dinner and did succeed in refus- 
ing his customary third helping. 
Then he dried~dishes without be- 
ing asked and went at once up- 
stairs to his room from which no 
sound afterward emerged to re- 
assure his unbelieving and startled 
parents. For Jerry was engaged 
in mortal combat. His soul was 
the prize. Silence and solitude — 
were indicated. Stars wheeled in 
the night and meditation reigned. 

Next day was Saturday. Jerry — 
woke late and descended to the | 
appetizing smell of his favorite _ 
cheese omelette. Naturally he 
wouldn’t be able to eat it. Just 
a taste maybe, not to hurt Mom’s | 
feelings. Um-m, rolls set to rise | 
over the stove. Lemon pies cool-— 
mg. He poured a glass of m 
slouched into his « nguid 
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reached for the jelly doughnuts, 
pushed bites of omelette slowly 
around his plate. Wouldn’t do to 
give in to this gnawing in his 
middle. It must be a cracked 
heart. It couldn’t be hunger. 

‘“What’s on for tonight, Jerry ?’’ 
asked Mom, coming to refill his 
glass with milk. ‘‘Party?’’ 

Her son munched morosely. Till 
yesterday he had been going to 
The Club— 

“Not tonight, Mom.’’ He sighed 
lugubriously. 

““Oh?’’ remarked his 
brightly. Silence. 

““Might take in a show,’’ he 
mumbled, folding his napkin with 
meticulous care. He pushed back 
his chair. Now she’d ask about 
his report ecard. She knew it was 
due. Then a hurt look, a lecture, 
the inevitable reminder that now 
he couldn’t use the ear. 

But she was going on. ‘‘Oh, then 
there’s no date on. That’s good.’’ 

‘““Why?’’ suspiciously. 

“Well, tonight’s roast seems to 
be rather big and I thought it 
might be a good time to ask some- 


mother 


one over. How about that?’’ 
He grunted. ‘‘Suit yourself, 
Mom. Everybody J know is—I 


mean—is busy tonight.’’ The Club! 
Daggers turned in the wound, for 
Betty-Lee had been at some pains 
after school yesterday to have 
him notice her getting in Ronald 
Andrew’s new Chevvy -with the 
elub bunch. Now Mom’d want to 
know why... . 

‘*Tt’s this way,’’ Mom was say- 


ing, ‘‘Dad and I have been dream- 


ing up a party. We might be lucky 

enough to find somebody who’s 

“not already dated.’’ She poked 

aimlessly about in the knife drawer. 
‘‘The point is, we’re definitely not 
going out tonight. We won’t need 

the ear. I thought if we could 
collect a couple for dinner, perhaps 
you’d like a dinner guest, too. 

Robinsons, maybe. Then after- 

_ward you and Joyce could take in 

~ashow. All right?’’ 

_- Jerry heaved a gusty sigh. He 
might as well get it over. 
‘“Mom.’’ 

‘Yes, dear ?’’—casually. 

‘“My report card.’’ He tossed it 
‘miserably on the table. ‘‘You see? 
now you won’t lemme take the 
gute 
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““My, look at that clock,’’ his 
mother broke in with unaccus- 
tomed rudeness, ‘‘eleven already ! 
I’ll have to get downtown. Here,”’ 
she fumbled in her handbag, 


* “seems to mezyou®did a lot of extra 


garden work yesterday.’’ She 
handed him a bill. ‘‘Enough for 
tonight—show and drive-in? Here, 
Son, take it. I must really rush.’’ 

She hurried out of the kitchen, 
calling back, ‘‘Phone the Robin- 
sons for me, will you, Jerry? 
About dinner. Six o’clock.’? And 
she was off to the garage. 

Jerry stared down at the bill 
in his hand. He heard the engine 
start, the gears mesh. Then he 
came alive. Desperately he dashed 
to the front door, catapulted down 
the steps and arrived breathless 
in the street as the car gathered 
speed. 

‘“Hey, Mom!”’ 

‘‘Forget something?’’ She 
stopped the ear. 

‘‘Mom, lissen now, my report 
eard. Here, ya gotta look at it.’’ 
He thrust the card before her 
eyes. ‘‘See? No—no car now, it’s 
against rules.’’ 

She glanced at it, leaned from 
the driver’s seat and tapped his 
cheek with a playful fist. 

‘‘Son,’’ she remarked, ‘‘you’ve 
been having a bad time lately, 
haven’t you? Study trouble? May- 
be girl trouble?’’ He winced. How 
much did she know? ‘‘ Well, I have 
news for you. Rules are off, Jerry. 


As of today. You see,’’ and her 
eyes were serious, ‘‘Dad and | 
talked last night and we decided 
you’re old enough now to go by 
rules of your own. We think, too, 
that you’re beginning to make a 
pretty fine man of yourself.’’ She 
smiled. ‘‘We feel you do quite a 
good job on Jerry Winters. So, 
tonight we stay home, you get the 
ear. Okay ?’’ 


JERRY STOOD STILL. Joy in- 
articulate lighted his face. The 
car! No strings on it! And she had 
called him a man! Life surged into 
his heart, washing away the hard 
lump that had been weighting him 
down, healing the sore hurt, re- 
storing his faith in old familiar 
ways. A friendly, wistful little face 
swam before his eyes. Joycie. His 
old pal. How had he been so blind? 
Why, with Joycie a man could re- 
lax, could be himself. His mouth 
stretched in a wide grin. 

‘“‘Oh, Mom, that’s swell. 
Thanks.’’ His hand lifted in a snap- 
py salute. ‘‘An’ I got an idea. See 
ya,’’ and he tore back up the drive- 
way. 

‘‘Remember to phone the Rob- 
insons,’’ called Mom. 

‘‘Sure,’’ he shouted exuberantly. 
“That’s what I’m gonna do. They 
e’n bring Joycie, see, to dinner. 
Then you e’n all have a long visit 
an’ I e’n,’’ his voice cracked, 


‘“‘why, I e’n take in a show with 
Joycie!’’ 


“FRANKLY, YES, FROM THIS CLOSE | CAN TELL IT'S A TOUPEE " 


Fantissimo The Little Horse With 
Bells In His Heart (MGM Children’s 
Series). The latest personality to be 
commandeered for children’s recordings 
is Betty Garrett. And the only discord- 
ant note sounded with the charming 
Miss Garrett’s first such release is ‘‘why 
wasn’t she commandeered long before 
this as a toddler-set narrator?’’ So de- 
lightful, so well-paced, so intelligent is 
her narrating that one can but lament 
that this is not the tenth rather than 
the first of Betty’s kid-disks. Her story 
(by talented Jill Jackson) is a warm, 
simple-yet-imaginative fantasy about ‘‘a 
little horse with bells in his heart?’ told 
in trippingly rhymed word and song. 
The tale is one with.a quality about it 
which can make it a classic, and Betty’s 
ingenucus voice and her obvious almost 
childlike enjoyment of her narrating task 
shape it into a memorable experience. 
The background by the way, has been 
alloted judiciously to a single piano, by 
Sy Miller. Allowing for inventive ef- 
fects, it avoids the ‘‘blurring’’ that or- 
chestral backgrounds sometimes bring 
to fragile tales like this. 

Vaughn Monroe Plays Victor Herbert 
(RCA Victor Album). The rich, full- 
throated melodies of Victor Herbert are 
ideally suited to Vaughn Monroe’s fa- 
mous song delivery. Vaughn interprets 
‘‘Ah! Sweet Mystery of Life,’’? from 
Naughty Marietta,’’ and other selec- 
tions from one of the great light opera 
composers of today and yesterday. 

Freddy Martin Plays Jerome Kern 
(RCA Victor Album). The light, airy 
touch which characterizes Freddy 
Martin’s music brings a new melodie en- 
chantment to the works of Jerome Kern. 
The ‘‘Concerto King’s’? rendition of 
one of the most famous Kern classics, 
‘*Make Believe,’’ highlights all its in- 
genious charm. 

Bozo. at the Circus (Capitol Chil- 
dren’s Album). Capitol presents an en- 


t tertaining story for children that is in- 
; geniously synchronized with sight and 
ft sound. When Bozo, the Clown, blows his 
x whistle it is the signal for the listener 
Ss to turn a page. The book and the dise 


‘ tell the story of the circus, and Bozo’s 
. jovial voice takes the juvenile listener 
. 
. 


on an exciting tour of the Big Top. 


Every animal is introduced. Stars of 
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the side shows are heard. And through 
it all, the colorful circus band performs 
to lend realism 1o the setting. A child 
too young to read has no difficulty fol- 
lowing the action as he watches the 
pictures and listens for Bozo’s whistle 
and narration. Pozo, the Clown, is 1¢- 
tually Pinto Colvig, a former circus 
clown whose versatile voice is featured 
in many of Walt Disney’s film produc- 
tions as ‘‘Goofy,’’? ‘‘Pluto,’’ the pup 
“‘Grumpty’’ and other famed Disney 
characters. In addition to Colvig, Billy 
Fletcher, who recorded the voice of ‘‘The 
Big Bad Wolf,’’ for the Disney produc- 
tion, and Sara Berner, noted radio actress, 
are heard impersonating the various ani- 
mals housed under the big tent. The 
script, by Walter Hannan, one of Holly- 
wood’s most talented young writers, was 
written on a theme conceived by Allen W. 
Livingston. The music throughout ‘‘ Bozo 
at the Circus’? has been composed, ar- 
ranged and conducted by Billy May, 
radio conductor, who spent many months 
engaged in research. His use of the 
calliope ingeniously reflects the ‘‘feel’’ 
of the circus. Illustrations contained 
im this book are by the Axelson Studios 
of Hollywood, artists for many major 
companies and picture studios. Here, 
then, is a novel contribution to record- 
ing of which Capitol is proud; a com: 
bination that parents will find both en- 
tertaining and instructive for their 
youngsters. The band plays, the ani- 
mals talk and Bozo tells the story. 


How the Circus Learned to Smile 
(RCA Victor ‘‘Little Nipper’’ Story- 
book Album). Here’s an exciting day 
at the circus—right in your own home! 
Real life animal noises, big-top music 
and a wonderful story about a clown, 
his smile and his friendship with a lion 
—all are brought you by zany Spike 
Jones. It magically catches all the 
hustle and tumult of the circus. Dancing 
bears, donkeys, elephants; and popcorn, 
lemonade and peanuts are sharply 
brought into focus as the tale unfolds. 
No happier choice of records could be 
made for the story-loving child. 

The Merry Widow, Rise Stevens, 
mezzosoprano, and Dennis Morgan, tenor, 
with orchestra and chorus conducted by 
Max Rudolf (Columbia Masterworks 
Album), ‘*In Marsovian,’’? <« Merry 
Widow Waltz,’’ ‘‘Maxims,’? << My Mar- 
riage Will Be One Arranged,’ ‘‘Tadies’ 


Choice,” ¢SWoman,/7aNee Valls), 77 sic Wie 
Cavalier.’’ Here is a version of the 
famous Lehar operetta which has been 
so abridged by Conductor Max Rudolf 
that it flows from scene to succeeding 
scene—so that instead of being mere ex- 


_cerpts from the operetta it is as nearly 


a complete presentation of the operetta 
as might be seen on the stage! It is 
this smooth completeness of this abridged 
version that puts the recording head and 
shoulders above any prior recording. 

Most important, however, are the 
artists—Rise Stevens and Dennis Mor- 
gan. This pair of truly great operetta 
voices work together so well and fit the 
roles they are singing so well! It is 
certainly worth noting that both Miss 
Stevens and Mr. Morgan are extemely 
popular for their superb work in operas, 
operettas, radio, and the motion pic- 
tures. 

Sammy Kaye Plays Irving Berlin 
(RCA Victor Album). Irving Berlin’s 
melodies are always happiest when 
handled with a sympathetic, soothing — 
touch, which is just what Sammy Kaye 
lends to the Berlin classic, ‘‘ Blue Skies. ’’ 
The poetry and style of the orchestra 
are happily mated with Berlin’s romantic 
melodies in this album. 


Tommy Dorsey Plays Cole Porter 
(RCA Victor Albwm). Marking his 
fifteenth year as an RCA Victor record- 
ing artist, Tommy Dorsey’s Cole Porter 
Album is one of the finest examples of 
unusual instrumental arrangement, ex- 
treme good taste and understanding - 
treatment of standard songs with ‘‘ Just 
One of Those Things’’ a stand-out selec- 
tion. 


Irish Suits, Boston Pops Orchestra, 
Arthur Fiedler, Conductor (RCA Victor 
fed Seal Album). Commissioned by the — 
Hire Society of Boston, Leroy Anderson 
composed a picturesque orchestral set- 
ting to Irish folk music and dedicated 
it to Arthur Fiedler, who conducted the 
Boston Pops in the first performance of 
the work in June, 1947. The two sons of 
Massachusetts caught the essence of Erin 
in six familiar airs, each of which mir- 
rors a different segment of the Trish 
character. 


‘<The Irish Washerwoman’s’” hearty 
exuberance pervades the springtly set- 
ting for this familiar tune, which takes 
the form of a bustling jig, which orig- 
inated with the Irish and is ‘inevitably 
associated with them. In severe con- 
trast is the second air, the somber ‘‘ Min- 
trel Boy,’’ which-ends with drums fad- 
ing ominously into the distance. It is 
followed by the boisterous << Rakes of 
Mallow.’? The famous old << Wearing 
of the Green’’ is treated as a scherzo 
and played pizzicato throughout. — Of 
the many transformations the ancient 
melody, ‘‘The Last Rose of Summer,’’ 
has undergone, the one given it by An- | 
derson, featuring solo violin, string and 
harp, is certainly one of the most ex: 
quisite. The suite is coneluded with. 

The Girl I Left Behind Me,’’ a song 
English by birth; Irish by adoption and 


best known in its Trish versi 4 
Pe 6 os 
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fing 

T THE NEW YEAR we sing ‘‘ Ring out the Old, 

Ring in the New,’’ on Memorial and Independence 
Days our thoughts turn to what the bells of freedom 
have always meant to us. School bells call the young- 
sters to their duties, church bells summon us to wor- 
ship, wedding bells ring joyously, and Christmas bells 
remind us of ‘‘ Peace on earth, Good Will to men.’’ In 
other words, bells of all kinds are an integral part 
of the American way of life...symbolic of liberty 
and freedom. Then why not use a bell motif with a 
patriotic flare for that next party—whether you stage 
it around the New Year, or some national holiday. 


If you are the type hostess who likes to decorate your 
home for a party, you'll find bells of all sizes and 


types available for the purpose. Hang them from the 


ceiling, arrange flat ones in an effective frieze over 
the fireplace and in interesting ways on the buffet 
table. Use silver or gold, red, white and blue or any 
color that blends with the rest of your plans. No 
matter when you stage a fiesta with a bell motif, you 
ean’t go wrong by playing up liberty and American- 
ism. 

Hither ‘‘ring’’ your friends on the telephone, or 
mail inexpensive, made-at-home invitations, written 
on U. S. postal cards, with gummed bells pasted at 
the top. Or, write them on bells cut from white 
cardboard and write in ink. Invite your guests by 
rhyme, such as: 


For a little relaxation 
And perhaps a bit of swing 

Just come around next Friday night 
And our door-bell loudly ring! 

Join forces with the Beckers 
And plan a little skit i 

About Liberty... Bells...or Freedom, 
(We know you’ll make a hit!) 

8:00 P.M. Wally and Peg 
: 222 Maple Drive 


Since each invitation will tell the guests with whom 
they are to plan their ‘‘floor-show,’’ there will be 
plenty of time before the party for these stunts to be 
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worked out and practiced. You can easily plan on 
these skits being the highlight of the party, for the 
subjects offer such a wide.range of ideas. The ‘‘ Four 
Freedoms’’ with perhaps the ‘‘ Fifth Freedom’’ added 
would offer many ideas. ‘‘Take-offs on various polit- 
ical leaders will probably be popular choices, and 
since the liberty and freedom ideas may be facetiously 
applied to domestic life, amusing home scenes may be 
offered with hilarious results. 
Conduct the ‘‘floor-shows’’ in a bonafide manner, 
and before the first skit is given, make a serious and 
dramatically eloquent speech, telling the group that 
the best. skit is to win a prize. This will spur them 
to do their histrionic best. The prize shoudd be some- 
thing associated with liberty or bells. It could be a 
paper weight for men, in the form of the Statue of 
Liberty or the Liberty Bell, perhaps; while for the 
women, a bell-shaped lapel pin or compact would be 
appropriate, as would bell salt and pepper shakers. 
Give as a ‘‘booby’’ prize a current copy of Liberty 


magazine. 


Here IS A QUIZ about bells to test the players’ 
knowledge. For prizes, again give some bell-shaped 
object such as mentioned above. 


Bell Quiz 


. Where is the largest bell in the world? 
. What bell ‘‘tolls the knell of parting day’’? 
. What bell is familiar to the farmer? 
. In Byron’s ‘‘Don Juan’’ he speaks of: 
‘‘That all-softening, overpowering knell 
That toesin of the soul, the..... 
5. What bell is growing less used? 
6. Where are bells used to determine time? 
7. What old poem was used for ‘‘recitations’’ in 
Grandma’s Day? 
8. What famous bell do some of our ‘‘fighters for 
freedom’’ hear? 
9. What flower is named after the bell? 
10. What is a stupid person sometimes called? 
11. Quote Tennyson on bells... . 
12. What bells should be answered promptly? 
13. Which bell is by far the most popular? 
14. What is the most famous bell in America? 
15. What bell causes everyone to jump about? 
16. Finish this proverb: ‘‘A cracked bell can never 
be) 


moo DD 
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Ege ee 7’? “In Memoriam.’’ 

: oe ls in his ‘‘Bells of out the old, ring in the new. 

17; ‘oe oe poe ey eall bells in his ‘‘Be 13 Ro andkicleptiane bal 
San Blas’’? 


18. What bell do youngsters dislike hearing? 13. Wedding bell. 


i har y i i A's if 
19. The most unpopular bell of all is. . .? 14. Liberty bel 


: entions a]] is 15. Fire-bell. 
20. The title of < sst-seller that mentions a bell is 1. l : 
20. The title of a best-s {lke Sead eel 


wat 17. ‘‘The voice of the church.’’ 
18. School-bell. 
Answers 
19. Alarm-clock bell. 
NGS iaeeaeeetaas 20. For Whom the Bell Tolls by John Hemingway. 


Aone impl bell peppers 
3. Cow-bell Refreshments may be as simple as bell {| ppers, 
‘i DaRtaAbEl stuffed with pimiento-dotted cottage cheese, then sliced 
5. | on to crisp white lettuce and accompanied by bell- 
) 


5. Street-car bell. : be 
shaped sandwiches, generously spread with a delicious 


; Baie Must Not Ring Tonight.’’ homemade filling. Serve steaming hot coffee and 
8. Big Ben. bell-shaped cookies or simple cakes covered with white 
9. Bell-flower. frosting with a crack (such as the Liberty Bell has) 
10, Dumb-bell. made with chocolate icing, applied to cakes after 


11. ‘‘Ring out wild bells to the wild sky’’ or ‘‘Ring white icing has hardened. 

iat Aa 

eal <a lla 
ae ee 

rad slab Ale tate la 


Biblegram 
By Hilda E. Allen 


Directions for solving: Guess the words defined 
below and write them over their numbered dashes. 
Then transfer each letter to the correspondingly num- 
bered square in the pattern. The black squares indi- 
cate word endings. 

Reading from left to right, the filled pattern will 
contain a selected quotation from the Bible. 


pelea 
Za maaan 
PR rrr re rer 
Badd Aes oe 
ame aed oes 
a Maes eee 

a ade eee 
Be Bea 


A. Large, long-tailed _ bril- 
liantly-colored game bird 


~] 


43 3 6 29 40 49 
B. An infant’s foot cover- 
THORS: oe OS aa ee a ea 


117 50 69 110104 60 
C, A refrigerator; also, not . 
SORWUrInG se a0 5 Ae 


138 86 386 118 96 70 


a jc 


. Anyone’ having — soft, 
virdv take) Roy Veet anaes ee 


57 82 61 79 71 63 84 


EH. Overgrown with weeds__ | 102 137119123 42 (Solution on page 20.) 
#. Rope on which acrobats 
encormia esas! S22 oe re, —__._ O. The successor of Moses, 
dishy dl SRY ES Says WaLas ey ee ias he led the Israelites into 
G. One of the two wicked Canaan Sasi eels aie viiieldiia ins 0 
cities which God de- 95 114112131 45 15 
stroyed by fire _.______ P. A little broom for brush- 
46 92 72 55 77°83 34 19 img, clothes 2220222 eee 
(BR eaN country’s Navy; also, 81 100 140 121 64 
Sa Ri NOUON pene Soe ee Q. Something that destroys 
_ : 87 91 129 142 124 or impairs; also a plant 
I. rhe third day of the disease Ra = esl) eee 
Wweekyera=.— 75 17 39 41 5978. 
Se ere eee Se Ber OP ee 75 17 39 41 59 78 
88 98 62 85 94 65 12 R. Part of irpl 
J. A dessert of frozen fruit ep ete ais 


26 109 21 126 


PUIG roars i pees audle tad f S. Fierce, dog-like wild-ani- 
97 89 80 38 35 76 58 mals, 22. 2S a = 
K. The other wicked city ‘ 9 44 16 4 90 93 
a God destroyed by T. An invalid confined to 
MP = =< 5 ae oe MEERUT EE SES his howte, -or/bed 22 ae 
; eas ah Te 
L. ee in which one side U. Injured, or damaged ee oC 
ails to score _ TATE Ter rrr acre = 
| ee ee ee BY 24 13 
ei ok 51 103 37 68 25 52 27 Vv. ee outdoor show of eNotes 
® =o ere, orse breaking, lariat 
31 47 73 33 12 
N. To ask someone to come, pee ge ee 93 32 67 139 101 
a Soe a ore errr Te Me Abery, or eunigsd, Sne|, eee 
2 107 115 106 30 10° 
40 
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on “When the Family 


I. Report on the article 


Parents are confronted with the as- 
sertion that the family does not have a 
united experience of worship today. 
Competing interests, either for enter- 
tainment or recreation, have not helped 
families to make church-going a regular 
and popular habit. The church itself 
has not always stressed the value of 
family worship and has distributed in- 
terest among several groups. 

Before there can be successful family 
attendance at church there must be a 
conditioning process established in the 
home. Recurring conflicts on the matter 
of church-going can be largely eliminated 
through early influences such as parental 
example, explanations of the importance 
of the church’s task, and regular at- 
tendance. 

The assertion that children get 
nothing out of a service is not entirely 
true. Parental conditioning can help 
children to understand the meaning of 
worship. 

Church membership should be regarded 
as the goal of a united family. Children 
should be encouraged by older members 
of the family to make a decision. Church 
membership should be regarded by the 
family as a vital, continuing experience 
and not as a ‘‘ Paid-up insurance policy 
for a good wholesome character and 
everlasting life.’’ 


Il. Guiding principles suggested for dif- 
ferent age groups 
A. For pre-school children 

1. Some parents feel that they do not 
want to take their children at such an 
early age. They are afraid the child will 
grow too restless or create a disturb- 
ance. A nursery group is the solution 
which some churches have employed. 
Here the child stays among his own 
little friends while the older members 
of the family attend service. If this 
is done there should be times set apart 
when the child is taken to a service and 
helped to feel that he is a part of the 
larger group. 

2. It is always a good plan to make 
sure that the child and the minister are 
well acquainted. Let him feel that the 
man in the pulpit is a personal friend. 

3. Parents can help to interpret the 
meaning of the various parts of the serv- 
ice in terms the child will understand. 
B. For elementary school children 

1. Some churches have a definite place 
in the order of service for a children’s 
sermon. Excellent results have been 
obtained in some instances. It does tend 


to break the continuity of the service 
when the children leave and also may 
establish a habit-pattern which is not 
beneficial. 

2. Constructive comment upon the ser- 
mon, the music or some part of the 
service is helpful in arousing the child’s 
interest. 

3. Careful explanations of the meaning 
of various parts of the service should 
be given whenever questions arise. Pa- 
tience and real interest will pay dividends 
in conduct and spiritual growth. 

C. For adolescents 

1. This is a period of religious sus- 
ceptibility. Many adolescents have vital 
religious experiences which color their 
entire lives. Parents should be sympa- 
thetic to any spiritual interest. 

2. The attention of the adolescent 


When Children 
Come Along 


plan to have a leader who may: 
Conduct a Story Hour (Stories 
may be found in this magazine, 
in the primary and junior story 
papers, in books borrowed from 
the public library, the school or 
church library.) 

Guide in Making Articles (Sug- 
gestions are frequently found in 
this magazine, the primary and 


junior story papers, or in books 
such as Fun-time matte by James 
Schwalbach. ) 


Direct Games (Suggestions are 
sometimes given in this magazine, — 
in the primary and junior story 
papers, and in books such as Chal- 
dren’s Games From egy Lands, 
by Millen.) 


Lead a Missionary Project (For 
information Baptists may write to 
Miss Florence Stansbury, 152_ 
Madison Ave., New York, 16, 
N. Y., and Disciples to Miss 
Carrie Dee Hancock, 222 Downey 
Ave., Indianapolis 7, Indiana.) 


should be drawn to the role of the church — 


in modern life. He should be led to see 
it as a potent force operating at all levels 
of human experience. 

3. An appreciation of beauty in the 
architecture of the church, in the various 
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Goes to Church” 


parts of the service, and in the sermon 
should be expressed. 


III. General Discussions 

A. The idea has been advanced that there 
is a decided tendency in some churches 
to departmentalize the activities of its 
members. Do you agree that this is not 
wholly desirable? 

B. How would you answer the question 
raised by Junior, ‘‘Why should I go to 
Sunday School and Church? Jimmie 
Jones’s Mother doesn’t make him go,’’ 
C. What should be your procedure as a 
parent if one of your children rebels at 
going to church, saying, ‘‘Well, why 
should I go when Dad doesn’t?’’ 

D. What arguments may be advanced in 
favor of having a Junior Church operat- 
ing at the same time as a regular serv- 
ice? What reasons can you offer against 
the plan? 

E. Can you give any reasons growing out 
of your own personal experience which 
show that children gain many fine im- 
pressions from church even at an early 
age? 

F. The article emphasizes the need for 
impressing upon the various members of 
the family that church is important. 
What evidence would you advance in sup- 
port of the idea? 

G. When is the best time for a person to 
join the church? Is there any wisdom in 
a parent saying, ‘‘Dorothy can’t be 
baptized this year because she is too 
young’’? 

IV. Adaptations or illustrations of the 
value of family worship which are not 
included in the article itself. 

A. Some parents employ baby sitters to 
look after their small babies while they 
attend church. This obviously has its 
weak points if it means the baby sitter 
will not have a chance to go to church. 
The nursery arrangement or some other 
form of supervision should be worked out. 
B. Regular habits of church attendance 
should be maintained. When one parent 
may stay home to take care of a sick 
member of the family, the others should 
be expected to go to church. 

V. Additional resources 

Beaven, Albert W. Fireside Talks for the 
Family Circle. Philadelphia: Judson 
Press, [n.d.]. 

Hayward, Perey Rand Myrtle H. The 
Home and Christian Living. Philadel- 
phia: Westminister Press, 1931. 
Sperry, Willard L. What You Owe Your 
Child. New York: Harper & Brothers, 
1935. 

Sweet, Herman J. Opening The Door for 
God, Philadelphia: Westminister Press, 
1943. 


ERE IS SOMETHING new in crafts, for the 
teenagers, young people, mothers and dads. 
Etching on sheet metal is interesting, and can pro- 
duce useful and beautiful articles for home, school, 


yourself or your friends. Etched designs can be 
achieved in two ways, by scratching directly on the 
metal, or by ‘‘biting’’ with a chemical. 

First, the metal. This can be purchased from your 
local tinsmith. For scratched etching, several metals 
will do, as tin, zine or copper. For chemically-bitten 
etching you must have zine or copper. Sheet metals 
come in various weights, but twelve-ounce is best. 
Sixteen ounce weight will do for most objects, but 
is a little too heavy for complicated bending and 
shaping. In any case use nothing over one-thirty- 
second of an inch thick. Somewhat thinner is better. 
Sixteen-ounce copper costs about seventy-five cents 
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a square foot, twelve-ounce weight about sixty cents. 
But by buying scraps you can get pieces for from 
ten to twenty-five cents. Zine and tin are cheaper. 

Any of these metals, even sixteen-ounce copper, can 
be cut with large-sized scissors. But be sure they 
are old, for a good pair will be ruined. Make some- 
thing simple first, like blotter corners, figure L, a 
calendar mount like G, or book-ends like Fora 
little tray like figure A. Cut a paper pattern first. 
For calendar mount G, this is a simple oblong like 
figure 5, measuring from four inches by six, to six 
inches by ten. Cut your sheet metal, tin, zine or 
copper, this size. File rough edges. Do not fold 
until the etched design is completed. : 


Etching is done with a not too sharp-pointed tool, 
such as the points of small Scissors, or a nail file. A 
penknife makes too fine and narrow a line. First 
draw the design with a soft sharpened lead pencil. 
Then etch straight lines by scratching along a metal-— 
edged ruler held down very tight. Go over each line 


several times, pressing and cutting it deeper. This 
method is used for figure G, B (pattern bb), C, H, 
J, K and L, as well as initials on D. 

For book-ends like F, cut a pattern like figure 6, 
five inches by seven and one-half. Fold across, two 
and one-half inches from one end. Cut this end into 
three sections. See figures 6 and 7. Cut sheet metal 
accordingly. Etch the design, then bend as in figure 
6. The outside tab is rolled up as in figure F. Use 
small pliers for bending. 


Book-ends F are etched (before folding) by using 
a pair of dividers to make circles. Plot these on your 
paper pattern, then transfer to the metal with carbon 
paper, or by blacking the back of the paper with 
lithograph crayon, number 3. Etch the circles deeply 
by swinging the dividers round and round. Be sure 
one point is firmly anchored at the center. For a 
different design, make a small circle in the center, 
with concentric circles outside like ripples in a pool. 

Thermometer mount H, is similar to the calendar 
mount, though thinner. Make a paper pattern to fit 
your thermometer tube. This tube is fastened to the 
metal by punching small holes with a nail, then tying 
wire through. 


To make a small tray like A, cut sheet metal four 
inches by seven, or a similar size. Rule off sides 
three-quarters of an inch wide. At each corner mark 
a diagonal. Cut this off. See figure 1. Sides are 
bent up after etching is completed, with corners stick- 
ing out, as in figure 2. Then with pliers, padded 
with cotton or folds of paper, bend sides in and out. 
Work the pliers back and forth until a scalloped line 
results. See figure 3. A variation is in the basket, 
figure J, made somewhat larger and with eee 
seallops. 


Figure B is made from a circle of metal five to 
eight inches in diameter. Mark a rim three-quarters 
of an inch wide, with dividers. Then turn up the 
edge at quarter points around the circle, using pliers. 
Bend up the rest of the rim, working pliers back and 
forth to form a wavy edge. Figure C and D are 
folded like diagram 2, but with corners in. 
type of corner works better with thin than with 
heavier metal. 


Lerrer HOLDER, figure E, is made of metal six 
inches by eleven. The front is three and one-half 
inches high, the back four and one-half, leaving a 
three-inch base between. Fold this after etching. 
Lamp shades are made of a single strip. The drum 
shade, figure I, is simply a rolled strip. Figure K is 
eut like diagram 4, then folded. Punch holes and 
tie shades together with thread wire of matching 
‘metal. Heavier wire pulled through from the sides, 
and crossing at center, holds the shade on. 

Acid etching is fascinating and may be safely done 
by those in the upper teens, or older, but it is not 
a technique for children. Nor should it be done in 

the presence of small children or inquisitive pets. It 
vis particularly interesting to anyone studying chem- 
istry. It ean be done only on zine or copper, since 
a solution of nitric acid is applied to eat away some 
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_ quill drawing pen into its holder point first. 


This 


The common problem, yours, mine, every one’s, 


Is—not to fancy what were fair in life 
Provided it could be,—but, finding first 
What may be, then find how to make it fair 


Up to our means; a very different thing. 


Robert Browning 


of the metal, thus forming a design. For copper, 
buy a thirty-three per cent solution from the drug- 
gist. Have him mix it. Fifteen cents’ worth is 
enough. For zinc get a twenty-five per cent solution. 
Keep it always corked when not in use, and never 
allow it within reach of children, since it is poison. 

Two methods can be followed to make an acid etch- 
ing. One is to cover the metal with a thin film of 
paraffin. Melt it in a tin can and pour it quickly over 
the metal, placed on newspapers. When the wax 
hardens, smoke it by passing a lighted candle very 
quickly across the surface. Trace the design, as aa 
or ee, from a paper pattern, indenting slightly with 
the pencil point. Then along the traced lines, scoop 
the paraffin out, using a U-gouge made for wood or 
linoleum carving. Or make one by inserting a crow- 
Push 
the gouge along slowly, forming a trough which ex- 
poses the metal at the bottom. 


To etch the design, place the metal, covered with 
carved paraffin, face up on several thicknesses of 
newspaper. Pour a little nitric acid solution into a 
glass container, such as a custard cup. Use a chicken 
wing feather as a brush, and spread the acid over the 
paraffined metal. Hold your nose up out of the 
fumes. Keep brushing the acid around. If it will 
not spread, spit on it! Saliva, strangely, does the 
trick. Soon the acid will burn slightly white on zine, 
or greenish on copper. This means it is biting. Con- 
tinue brushing with the feather. Add a little acid 
from time to time. With this weak solution it will 
take at least half an hour for copper to be etched, 
somewhat less for zine. Then blot off the acid with 
facial tissue. Remove the paraffin by dipping in hot 


water. Your design will show, etched away and frosty 


against the original shiny at Fe 

When finished, pour lots of water into the remain- 
ing acid and throw all of it away, out of doors, not 
down the plumbing. 


A SECOND WAY of waxing metal for acid etching, 
is to draw the design firmly with lithograph pencil, 
number 3. This can be purchased at an art-supply 
store. Black out the background by rubbing the pen- 
cil over heavily, as shown by the black around pat- 
terns aa and ee. Bite with acid as already described. 

Wash off lithograph pencil with naphtha. Dilute and 
throw away all remaining acid. 


A Mother Faces Prejudice 
(From page 23.) 


year-old girl to earn some of her 
spending money. 

Fred was telling the story of the 
candy and devouring it rapidly 
when a visitor came in. The visi- 
tor asked, ‘‘Is Jane a white girl 
and is she from Georgia, too?’’ 
Some unhealed hurt from long ago 
colored the tone of her voice as she 
asked the question. 

“*Yes,’’? replied Fred. 
this make a difference ?”’ 

‘A whale of a difference with 
me,’’ answered the visitor. ‘‘I 
would not spend my money buy- 
ing anything from a Georgia Crack- 
er.”’ 

Susan’s heart cried out for wis- 
dom and understanding in a time 
like this. She thought how tragic 
it was that the arrows of the op- 
pressor and the oppressed were 
sometimes equally loaded with poi- 
son. If only she could spare Fred 
this! 

John Minot looked at his son’s 
painfully flushed face. ‘‘Fred, this 
is the best candy I’ve had for a 
long time. Do ask your mother to 
purchase some whenever we have 
guests. It will be especially nice 
to have some when we entertain 
the foreign students next week. 
I’ve met Jane and her mother at 
the school bazaar. They are some 
of the nicest people I know.’’ 


“Does 


THE HUGE GYMNASIUM was 
packed to capacity. Two of the 
top ranking basketball teams in the 
nation were playing that evening. 
The game was fast and exciting. 
Many personal fouls were called. 
The greater number of star players 
on the winning team were students 
of Jewish background. Thirteen- 
year-old Fred was elated over his 
holiie-town victory, yet, he seemed 
unusually quiet and downeast when 
he reached home after the game. 

‘“‘Mother,”’ he said, ‘“‘some of 
the things I’ve heard at the game 
and on the way home, left me 
speechless, 

Jews are bad sports.’ 

‘Jews don’t have good manners,’ 

‘Jews cheat; that is why they are 


rich and own most of the money in 


the United States.’ What can I 


say when I hear things like these?” 


Remember, the more ignorant 
we are the less use God has for 


us. 


George Washington Carver 


‘<There are times when some peo- 
ple are so unreasonable in their 
blind prejudices,’’ said Susan, 
‘‘that silence is the most eloquent 
answer. The important thing for 
us is that we seek to know the 
truth, and that we try to under- 
stand why some people in many 
eroups of the human family are 
perhaps a bit different. 

‘‘Do you remember the morning 
on the subway when we saw four 
very queerly dressed, long-haired, 
loud Negro boys? You sat with 
your eyes almost glued on them. 
You asked why they were so loud 
and funny looking. I told you 
they were what some people call 
‘Zoot-Suiters.’ 

‘“When we reached home we 
looked up the word ‘ghetto.’ We 
talked about what the ghettos in 
America or any place in the world 
can do to some of the people who 
must live in them.’’ 


Susan then told Fred the story 


of Leopold Infield, who was eo- 
author with Einstein of a book 
on physics for the lay reader, In- 
field tells the story of his life in 
Poland, and ends the story as he 
sat outside a wayside inn in New 
England, waiting for his wife to 
make room reservations for them. 
Infield dared not go to the inn him- 
self until after the reservation had 
been confirmed. As some people 
would say, he looked too ‘‘ Jewish.’’ 

Susan went on with the story of 
how Leopold had met and married 
Halina, who had come from a well- 
to-do remote-from-the-Ghetto Jew- 
ish family. Once he recalled to her 
their first meeting, and he had be- 
haved so noisily and so badly. She 
remembered and said that kind of 
behavior came from unfulfilled 
ambitions, and an unhappy life. 
Infield began to understand his 
own reactions to a world whose 
hostility he had learned to expect 
—the ‘‘ Ghetto complex.’’ 


1The Evolution of a Scientist, 1, 
Tanfield. New York: Doubleday Comper 


‘‘T have seen you reading recent- 
ly the life story of the young physi- 
cian who helped perfect blood 
plasma used during the last war,”’ 
Susan continued. ‘‘From _ this 
story you have learned something 
of what the scientists discovered 
about human blood. The scientists 
have just begun to learn what a 
very wise man knew long ago.’’ 
Susan began to read—“‘‘ ‘ And both 
made of one blood all nations of 
men for to dwell on all the face of 
the earth.”’’? (Acts 17:26.) 

‘“‘Your teacher says that you 
have children of fifteen different 
nationality backgrounds in your 
class—Protestant, Catholic, Jewish. 
You have brought some of all the 
fifteen home with you, I am sure. 
You know what fun each one has 
been. You are a fortunate boy to 
have the privilege of learning 
while you are young, how lovely 
some of all God’s children can be.”’ 


It’s Not Your Home Work 
Butta 


(From page 30.) 


To avoid such tragedies, parents 
must first cast out the beams which 
are in their own eyes. This means 
facing up to problems of economic 
insecurity, family maladjustments 
and, as in Sam’s ease, matters that 
go as deep as life itself. 

When parents aehieve—not solu- 
tions, necessarily, but—a mature 
approach to their problems, they 
are equipped to help their children 
achieve the same kind of maturity. © 
When a parent has put his own 
house in order, the answers to his 
child’s difficulties are usually not — 
very far away. 

For what it’s worth, here’s one 
teacher’s advice to the parents ofa | 
child who is doing inferior work — 
In school, despite the fact that he — 
has no unusual learning handicap: 

1) Where emotional problems 
exist, help your child by solving 
your own emotional problems. 2) 
Where indifference to school exists, 
help your child by showing a sin- 
cere interest in his work. 9) 
Where study habits are bad, help — 
your child improve them. - he 

But leave the homework to the 


child himself, 
self ‘Tes pane eee 
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Foreign Mission Study Series 


By Genevieve Brown 


To many Americans the lands of the Near Hast are vague 
patches of dusty brown desert on a map, and the people 
romantic dark-skinned figures in flowing robes riding camels 
and subsisting on occasional handfuls of dates. This year’s 
foreign mission study offers us an opportunity to learn more 
of these countries which stretch from Morocco to the eastern 
boundary of Iran: to know the people as human beings, our 
neighbors; to understand the problems and needs of their 
nations. The Friendship Press, publishing house of the major 
Protestant church bodies in the field of missionary education, 
has produced for this study a series of vital books, each one 
attractive in design and format, interesting, illuminating, 
authoritative. 
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Near Hast Panorama, by Glora M. Wysner, brings to the 
adult reader a wealth of information about the vast and 
tumultuous area of the Near East. People come first in the 
consideration of this author, and here are intimate illustrations 
of how they live and what their problems are. With keen 
Christian insight and a deep concern for their effect upon the 
lives of the people, Dr. Wysner examines social, political, eco- 
nomic, and religious issues confronting the various countries 
today—communism, foreign business interests, the Palestine 
question, poverty, education, political changes, religious ten- 
sions. As Protestant Christian missions have had a significant 
influence upon life in the Near East in the past, they have a 
continuing role to play in today’s changing scene. Unusual art 
work and artistic design make this a beautiful book. (Paper, 
$1.00; cloth, $1.50.) 


James Batal, newspaper man of Lebanese parentage, went 

to the land of his ancestors on a government mission. He was 

_so impressed with the evidences of Protestant missions in the 
countries in the Near East which he visited that he set out 

‘to learn more about them. What made these men and women 
give their lives for the sake of ‘‘a seemingly unattainable 

goal—the spreading of Christian doctrine among millions of 

dogmatically zealous Moslems’’? Assignment: 

is the report of what he found, every page human and dramatic, 

from the story of Pliny Fisk and Levi Parsons, first American 

Protestant missionaries, to the final challenge ‘‘ Whose Assign- 

ment Now?’’ The book is handsomely illustrated by photo- 

graphs, and has a tipped-in colored map. Written primarily 
for youth, adults will enjoy it, too. (Paper, $1.00; cloth, 


$1.75.) ciate 


In Introducing Islam, Dr. J. Christy Wilson reviews for 
the average reader in sixty-four brief pages the history, be- 
liefs, practices, and world-wide sweep of Islam, the religion 
of the prophet Mohammed. He then proceeds to point out the 
validity of the Christian mission to Islam and records the 
testimony of a number of former Moslems as to what they 
have found in Christ. A map of the Moslem World and many 
diversified photographs of Moslem people make this a most 
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Near Hast 


useful booklet for the general reader and for teachers. 


(60 
cents. ) 


Pearls Are Made, by Ann M. Harrison, is an appealing 


sstory of teen-age youth in Arabia, where the author and her 


liusband, the renowned Dr. Paul Harrison, spent many years 
as medical missionaries. Young Donna and her brother Hasan, 
children of a pearl merchant, glimpse a new and inviting life 
when their mother is taken for treatment to a Christian hos- 
pital. Gradually, though not without some difficulty and heart- 
break, they are allowed to cast off traditional customs and 
inhibitions and life takes on new meaning. A lost will and 
shattered family fortunes lend a dash of excitement to the 
story. (Paper, $1.00; cloth, $1.75.) 


Desert Doctor, by Constance Hallock, tells briefly the chal- 
lenging story of Paul Harrison of Arabia. ‘‘If you can con- 
vince me that Arabia is the hardest mission field there is, I 
will go,’’ said the medical student at Johns Hopkins to the 
visiting missionary. So the tall young man from Nebraska 
turned his back upon a promising career in America and set 
out for Arabia to conquer disease and to win men’s hearts. 
For thirty-eight years he did both. Put this 15-cent booklet 
into the hands of teen agers. It will give them ideas about 
how their own lifework should be determined. 


They Live in Bible Lands, by Grace W. McGavran, is a 
unique book for juniors that will make the lands of the Bible 
come to life for them. There are seven short stories about 
boys and girls in Bible lands today, each in a different country, 
each with a distinctive Christian message. Musa and Ali go 
to a Christian camp near Beirut. Yusef and Amin attend 
church in Bethlehem on Christmas Eve. Bulus, Christian boy 
of Jerusalem, and Mahmud, Moslem youth, become friends 
““for keeps.’’ Each story is preceded by a short factual sec- 
tion on the country of the story as it was in Bible times and 
as it is today. Suggested Bible readings are designed to help 
children link the past with the present. This book has unusual 
possibilities for home reading and for teaching. (Paper, 
$1.00; cloth, $1.75.) 


The Thirsty Village, written and charmingly illustrated 
by Dorothy Blatter, is the story of Jirjis, a little Christian 
boy in Lebanon, and Ahmed, a Moslem lad, who becomes his 
“‘blood brother’? in spite of the enmity between their villages. 
Together they have thrilling adventures. They learn from a 
certain story in a wonderful book what it means to be a good 
neighbor. And when they eventually help make possible a 
new supply of water for their two thirsty villages, the people 
in the villages learn how to be neighbors, too. Boys and girls 
of primary age will love this story. (Paper, $1.00; cloth, 
$1.75.) 
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Living Water, by Jessie Powell, is a play, but a play 
which makes good reading. It opens up to the reader a rich 
background of life in a Moslem family of the provincial Near 
East, and reveals the transforming power of Christianity 
within the Moslem heart. The play deals with the arranged 
marriage between Zeinab, daughter of Omar, the mullah of 
the village, and Jafar, rich but unscrupulous merchant. The 
revolt against the marriage begins with a Bible which intro- 
duces to Omar’s household ideas that clash with the accepted 


social pattern of Islam. A three-act play, this is somewhat 


long for production by most church groups, but it will be 
useful for individual and group reading, for cuttings for brief 
dramatizations, and for discussion purposes. (50 cents.) 


~~ 


What the Churches 


Are Doing 
in Family Life 


HE NEW YEAR opens new opportunities in ways 

of planning and conducting Christian family life 
education, and insights are broadened by wider ap- 
peals. The present program may be modified or en- 
larged and new methods may be found for helping 
homes in their educational activities. Extended hori- 
zons or new approaches may come from knowing how 
other churches plan and carry out phases related to 
the home in their educational program. In addition 
to the items reported here it is recommended that one 
look back to this page of Hearthstone for the past 
year for suggestions as to how other churches have 
planned and featured Christian family life in their 
churches. Among these suggestions may be found 
elements that would fit into your church program or 
be easily adapted to it. 


Parent Education Successful for Three Years 


A program initiated three years ago in one of the 
churches near Morgan Park, Chicago, Illinois has 
proved to be an effective means of parent education. 
The plan was sponsored in the beginning by one of the 
adult classes (the Come-Double-Class) of the Sunday 
church school. This program began as a community 
project and while related to and sponsored by a 

a church group it was administered by its own officers 
i and built its program with the community sharing 
Hy with the church in planning the themes and in choos- 
} ing the leader. As the plan developed it became 
‘te more closely related to the church program and at 
4 the end of three years had become an integral part 
34 of it through the women’s organization of the church. 
nM Throughout it has been a study group, conducted for 
ue both men and women. Its meetings have been held on 
week-day evenings once monthly for eight months— 
October through. May—during the school year. The 
Moy meeting in 1950 was held as family church night. 
The promotion of this study course was made through 
the church and the community. Notices of the meet- 
_ ings were sent to members of the Parent Teachers 
___ Association of the vicinity. . 
a ™ During the three years this study group has been 
led by Mrs. Sora Loeb, a recognized leader from out- 
of the immediate community. As an experienced 
er she received remuneration for her services. In 
er to provide for this, those registered in the course 
three dollars for the series of eight monthly 
: fifty cents for one lecture. This guaran- 
anency for the meetings of the year and 


By J. D. Montgomery 


placed persons of the community on an equal basis 
of support with those of the church. During the three 
years a consistent program was carried out with a 
different emphasis each year. As an example of this 
yearly emphasis, the study for the second year was 
on the theme of behavior problems of children. The 
third year the emphasis was on the use of leisure time, » 
including the relation of the home to the activities of | 
boy and girl scouts, the importance of the study of 
music for children, hobbies, recreation, ete. 

This program of parent education will be continued 
in a similar way during the coming year. The subject 
for study will be the relationship between husband 
and wife with a new leader in charge of the course. 
The plan provides for fewer meetings which will be 
conducted without charge and will be held in connec- 
tion with the family night dinners atthe church. ; 


Family Week End Camp 


One of the churches in Louisville, Kentucky held 
a family week end camp for its congregation June 
16-18, 1950, at a Y.M.C. A. camp ground just out 
of Louisville. This first adventure proved to be a 
successful and rewarding project in family relations 
and has pointed the way for future camps which may 
be held by this or other congregations. Inspiration 
for this two day camp as well as insights into plans 
for the program had been received from a week long 
family camp held in the summer of 1949. . 

Sixty-five persons from two years of age to grand- 
parents were in attend 


They spent two full days together in this camp ex- 
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‘ducted on a nature walk or in small groups for a 
Afternoon recreation included 
boating, fishing, swimming, softball and other sports 
in which families participated as families. The craft 
‘shop was open all day Saturday for individual or 
Hach evening there was a period 
of family fun followed by movies after which the 
children were put to bed with someone to care for 
them while the parents enjoyed another period of 


“Thank-You’’ time. 


family projects. 


fellowship and recreation. 


For two periods during the mornings, members of 
the camp were divided into age groups. The parents 
were in discussion groups studying themes of chal- 
lenge and interest, while the children with their lead- 
ers were in respective age groups for games, stories, 


movies and craft activities. 


The planning of this family week end camp, as re- 


Woodrow Wilson, Product of 
a Christian Home 


(From page 3.) 


settle down to his life work. Go- 
ing to Johns Hopkins University, 
in Baltimore, he spent two years 
in the study of history and politi- 
eal economy. After a while he 
was able to write a book entitled 
Congressional Government, and 
immediately after its publication 
he began to receive offers of pro- 
fessorships in various colleges. 
Now that he had fully prepared, 
he could embark upon his life ca- 
reer. Now he could ‘‘enter public 
life and serve in great causes.’’ 
Woodrow Wilson accepted a 
teaching post at Byrn Mawr, near 
Philadelphia. Thither came Miss 
Ellen Axson, and they were mar- 


ried. After two years Princeton — 


called him as teacher of law and 
politics. He was now moving fast 
toward his great success. He was 


admired by the students and his 


classes were very large. Outside 
Princeton he became known as an 
‘inspiring lecturer; also, he began 
‘to write more books. Twelve busy 
years passed, and then, in 1902, 
‘the authorities at Princeton asked, 
Why would not this fine scholar 
and leader be a good president for 
‘the school? And he was chosen. 
But the new president had some 
‘ideas. He wanted to reform 
Princeton, making it more demo- 
eratic. Finally, in 1910, he was 
practically dismissed. But fate 
had not deserted the great man. 
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ported by Mrs. Martha F. Johnson, was begun several 
months in advance with details having been worked 
out carefully before the camp opened. 
plans were made in November of 1949 when three 
couples were named by one of the church committees 
to plan the program for a family week end camp. 
This small group held monthly meetings during the 
early part of 1950 to work out the program and get 
the details under way. As the plans developed one 


The initial 


couple took the lead in planning the program and 


the age group sessions. Another couple accepted the 
responsibility of the publicity, registrations and the 
camp arrangements. The third couple was in charge 
of recreation and arts and crafts. 
well planned program for a two day camp and re- 


This provided a 


sulted in a happy and successful experience for fami- 


There was another post waiting for 
him. New Jersey needed a good 
governor to reform the state. He 
was nominated and elected, and he 
set about at once to get rid of the 
bosses; he pledged himself to work 
for cleanness and justice to all. 

In 1912 the time was approach- 
ing for nominating a President, 
and it was natural that many 
Democrats who had watched his 
eareer should think of Woodrow 
Wilson as the right man. He was 
nominated and in the election of 
1912 he was elected President, re- 
ceiving four-fifths of the electoral 
votes. So the American people 
had decided that Woodrow Wilson 
was the man to lead them at a dif- 
ficult period in history. 

Many pages might be given to 
the reforms of President Wilson’s 
two administrations. He was de- 
termined to carry into effect the 
ideals he had learned in his Chris- 
tian home, to make America a fit 
place for men to dwell in. But 
during the second year of his lead- 
ership came the great war in Eu- 
rope, and the American President 
had thrown upon him many grave 
problems. Many influential lead- 
ers urged him to take his country 
into the war to save the civilized 
world. But he held back; he be- 
lieved that he could serve to bring 
peace again to Europe. Finally, 
early in 1917, soon after the Presi- 
dent had delivered his Second In- 
augural, the die was cast and 
America entered the great conflict. 
The President called his country- 
men ‘‘to fight for the ultimate 


lies fortunate to attend. 


peace of the world and for the 
liberation of its peoples.’’ Amer- 
ica did save the day for freedom, 
for after a number of fierce bat- 
tles, an armistice came and the 
world took new courage. 


AND NOW WOODROW 
WILSON saw his opportunity to 
build a new world—of freedom and 
justice, of the righteousness he 
had heard his minister father 
preach about. And he took to 
Europe his high ideals. He had a 
great vision. But the realists 
could not see it his way. They 
ealled him a dreamer. And the 
peace was lost. The great cru- 
sader, defeated in his purposes by 
some of his own countrymen, fell 
—a true martyr. His famous 


‘‘Hourteen Points’’ failed to lead- 


humanity into a new era. Had 
they been accepted, there is little 
doubt that the world would have 


been saved from the Second World 


War. 

Did Woodrow Wilson fail? Not 
at all. One of his friends, who 
saw him stricken, testified that the 
President kept saying to him: 
“They ean’t fight God! They 
ean’t fight God!’’ And the vision 
of Woodrow Wilson, the magnifi- 
cent dreamer, is not dead. It will 


yet lead the world to peace and 


brotherhood. 

A great life! And that life was 
nurtured in a Christian home. His 
ideals were Christian ideals which 
he learned from a devoted father 
and mother. 


At the Gates of the Year 


1951, the first year of the last half of the Twentieth 

- Century, is with us. What does it hold for us? What 

“ does the half century have in store for civilization? 
¢) We do not know. Nobody knows. 

However, it is not beyond the realm of possibility 
that science has put into man’s hand the power that 
could mean the destruction of civilization as we know 
it. There has been a veritable rash of writers recent- 
ly. attempting to portray what life would be like 
A.A.D.—After Atomic Destruction. Hearthstone con- 
siders such a prospect—the complete annihilation of 
the human race—as very, very improbable. 

Suppose, however, that worst should come to worst. 
What if the next fifty years would wind up the history 
, of mankind on earth in a blaze of atomic and hydro- 

genic fire? With what mood, facing such a possibility, 
shall we enter into 1951? 
_ Here are Hearthstone’s affirniations to be nailed 
i _ upon the gateposts of the new year: 


 . Faith is better than fear 
Belief is nobler than doubt 
Confidence and trust in one’s fellowmen is finer 
than suspicion and distrust 
Brotherliness is more Christian than prejudice 
ag Jesus the Christ is still the answer to the world’s 
need 
This is still our Father’s world. 
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How Important Is the Teacher? 


Very 


Most citizens of the U.S.A. would be quick to say 
that the teacher is close to the top if not at the top in 
_ importance to our way of life. We boast of our ed- 
nal system as the best in the world and the tea- 
of course, the foundation of that system. 
of that we consider the teacher very im- 

act that we pay him at a higher rate 
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- disturbed. 


the most important battle today is the one for the 


their courses.’ 
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pay, we evidently think the skilled worker is much 
more important to our society than the teacher for 
we pay the former $60 per week. This is the case in 
spite of the fact that it costs the teacher much more 
in time and money to prepare for his vocation than 
it does the skilled worker. 


On this basis the three other named countries have 
a better score than the United States. Skilled workers 
in those lands receive $34, $30, and $25 respectively. 

Most disturbing of all, however, are the figures for 
U.S.S.R. In total amount received Russian teachers 
and skilled workers are paid much less than ours. 
But if wages paid are a mark of Russia’s belief in 
the importance of her teachers then we cannot match 
her record. In Russia teachers receive $17.50 per 
week while her skilled workers receive only $10.00 
weekly. : 


There are many arguments that can be brought up 
to ‘‘defend”’ or to ‘‘explain”’ this situation. Hearth- 
stone believes it knows most of them and can sym- 
pathize to some extent with them. ~But we are still 
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Tt has been said many times by many people that 


minds of men. Yet it seems to us that by our actions 
we are really saying that the production of things 
is more important that the creation of ideas. We 
seem to be acting upon the basis that it doesn’t mat- 
ter much what happens to men’s minds as long as 
their bodies are well clothed and fed and provided 
with all the physical comforts and fascinating gadg- 
ets that the skilled worker can produce. oa 

Hearthstone does not think that communism ¢ 
defeat democracy in the struggle for men’s min 
We are sure that the communist attempt to fet 
the free spirit of man is contrary to the “stat 


You Wont Want to 
Miss an Issue! 


See your HEARTHSTONE secretary now, 
_or order from your church publishing house. 
Five or more subscriptions to one address, 
60 cents each per quarter (20 cents per 
copy); ant 50 per yearly subscription. 


Put HEARTHSTONE First on 
Your Monthly Reading List 


Develop More Capable Workers 


USE LEADERSHIP TRAINING MANUALS 


The Old Testament Story 
G'enn McRae. 


Hebrews. 50 cents 


It Began Thus 


ground of the New Testament . 
_ Jesus’ life, early church history, and 
of the New Testament. 


A manual giving leaders the connected story 
that runs through the Old Testament and something of the 
meaning of the major movements in the history of the ancient 


Ross John Griffith. A brief summary beginning with the back- 


a connected account of 


a survey of the literature 
A profitable reading book! 50 cents 


Christian Education for Adults 


Wilbur C. Parry. A discussion of educational opportunities to be tome in the 
community and in inter-church cooperation. © Practical suggestions for improve 
ments which can be made by thinking Christians who are sincerely trying t 
increase the effectiveness of adult teaching. 50 cents 


The Effective Adult Class 


Harry C. Munro. A manual on the purpose of the adult class, methods t¢ 
use in carrying out a successful program, suggestions for increasing and main 
taining attendance, and an explanation of the leadership that is so needec 
today. 50 cents 


Building a Better Sunday School 


Verdia Burke. A new text on ways to improve teaching, leadership, and re. 
sources and conditions of work. A discussion of ways to reach more people 
and work with homes. For training classes or for individual reading! 50 cong 


Planning for Young People in Your Church 


T. T. Swearingen. An outstanding leader of youth gives ways and means o} 
discovering youth’s problems. Effective program plans outlined to help solve 


these needs and problems. Explicit aids for developing church leadership 
50 cents : 


Teaching Youth in the Church 


Glenn McRae. A worth-while guide for teachers demonstrating that mor 
effective teaching in the church school can be easily accomplished by the dis. 


cussion of lesson plans and by the selection of the right methods for particulai 
sessions. 50 cents : 


Planning for Children in Your Church 


Hazel A. Lewis. A book to help leaders in dividing children into their propel 


age groups, choosing classroom equipment, planning Sunday morning program: 
and selecting teachers and departmental leaders. 50 cents _ 


Opening the Bible to Children 


Elizabeth S. Whitehouse. 
nursery, primary and junior 
the pages of the Bible by a 
of little children and their c 
50 cents 


With keen insight and directn 
teachers are shown how to presen 
thorough explanation of the need 
apacity for learning at each stage 


